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WHEN ON THE MARGE OF EVENING. 





BY LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 





When on the marge of evening the last blue light 
is broken, 

And winds of dreamy odor are loosened from 
afar; 

Or when my lattice opens before the lark has 
spoken, 

On dim laburnum blossoms and morning's dying 
star; 


I think of thee (O mine the more if other eves be 
sleeping !) 

Whose great and given splendor the world may 
share and see, 

While, day on day forever, some perfect law is 
keeping 

The late and early twilight alone and sweet for 
me! — Century. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Women took a prominent part at the 
national conventions of the Prohibition- 
ists and the People’s Party. The national 
platforms of the four parties are now 
before the public, and the planks that 
bear upon suffrage are published in full in 
another column. 











——_____~@> — 


Miss Kate Cunningham, editor of the 
Arkansas Woman's Chronicle, was a dele- 
gate to the National Convention of the 
People’s Party atOmaha. Miss Cunning- 
ham was elected by acclamation at the 
State Convention. She said in response: 

The one woman delegate avails herself 
of this opportunity to thank the conven- 
tion for the honor conferred upon her— 
not so much for the personal distinction 
(though that is not underrated) as for the 
precedent it establishes, and for the 
recognition it accords to women in gen- 
eral, that the people gathered together at 
Omaha may know that there are women 
in Arkansas, and that the men of the 
People’s Party there recognize them as 
persons, and therefore in the scale of 
human beings, above the idiots, lunatics 
and criminals of their State. 

Of the eighteen men who composed the 
Committee on Platform, seventeen de- 
clared themselves during their work in 
the committee room to be personally in 
favor of the enfranchisement of women. 
There was one colored man on the com- 
mittee, and his was the vote which voiced 
the small minority against equal rights 
for women. So says the Woman's 
Chronicle. 


+e 


Miss Anthony attended the Republican, 
Democratic and People’s Party conven- 
tions. A largely attended mass meeting 
in the interests of woman suffrage was 
held in Omaha during the People’s Party 
convention, and addresses were made by 
Mrs. Clara B. Colby, Rev. Anna H. Shaw 
and Miss Anthony. 

0 








The Republican State Convention of 
Kansas put in its platform, by a vote of 
455 to 267, a plank for the submission of an 
amendment granting full suffrage to | 
women. The Topeka Capital says that 
about thirty counties voted solid in favor 
of the equal suffrage plank, about half a | 
dozen counties voted solid against it, and | 
the rest were divided. Col. Blue made a 
Vigorous speech in favor of the plank. 
The convention admitted Miss Anthony 





and Mrs. Laura M. Johns to seats on the 
floor, and received an address from Miss 
Anthony with cheers. 

——_ -— +o —— —= 


Most of the summer schools began on 
the 6th inst., and they cover the continent. 
Chautauqua leads them all. Women as 
well as men are admitted, and women are 
among the speakers and teachers. 


schools, why should such women be rated 
politically with criminals and idiots? 
——- -~oe---— ————- 
The constitutionality of the Illinois 
school suffrage law is to be further tested. 
Last spring an election was held at Mt. 


members of the school board. Mrs. Martha 
E. Plummer and Mrs. Mary M. Moss were 
candidates for the position of members. 
The opposing candidates were O. W. Wal- 
lace and Osear Yost. There were 883 
votes cast, of which 293 were cast by 
women. ‘The two-ladies were elected by 
fair majorities, many men as well as 
women voting for them. They were 
sworn in, and have been serving on the 
board ever since. Yost and Wallace con- 
tested the election, and the case came up 
recently in the Jefferson County Court, 
consuming the whole day and running 
late into the night. Judge Pace, of Jef- 
ferson County, is related to Mrs. Plum- 
mer. and declined the case, so it was heard 
by Judge Edwards, of Hamilton County, 
by agreement. The case was tried on an 
agreed statement of facts, which left the 
question of the right of women to vote to 
be passed upon. It was 
they were not entitled to vote, and that 
Yost and Wallace were elected. The 
case will be appealed to the Supreme 
Court, and will probably not be again 
passed on until November. It will be 
remembered that the first appeal taken to 
the Illinois Supreme Court in regard to 
the school law was upon the question 


whether women could vote for county | 


superintendent of schools. The court 
decided that they could not, because this 
office was named in the constitution. The 
court added that women might be entitled 
to vote for members of boards of educa- 
tion and other school officers not named 


in the constitution, but that they gave no | 
opinion upon that point, as that was not | 


the question before them. That is the 
point now to be decided. In other States, 
the decision has generally been that the 
Legislature could grant school suffrage, 
the word **male” in the constitution apply- 
ing only to offices named in the consti- 


tution. 
+o 


So much is said of the brains of women 
that it may be of interest to note the fact 
that when the brain of Gambetta was 
given for examination to Dr. Brocea, the 
greatest living physiologist of the day, 
his report, which appeared in all the 
French papers at the time, was as follows: 
‘*Had this brain been put before me with- 
out my knowing to whom it belonged, | 
should have said that it was that of a 
woman who had well used all her facul- 
ties; it is below the average weight of 
the male European brain.” 
| =e 





Irish women have memorialized the 
board of Trinity College, Dublin’s most 
ancient University, praying that from the 
day of the Tercentenary the educational 
benefits of Dublin University may be 
extended to women. The memorial has 
been presented to the Provost and Senior 
Fellows of Trinity College. It is signed 
by more than 10,000 women. 


social position, was presented at the same 
time. It is to be hoped that the answer 
will be in the affirmative, and that Dublin 
will, at the same time that it opens its 
examinations to women, confer its degrees 
upon them likewise. 

$+ O>—_—____—_- 

The London Woman's Herald publishes 
three hundred and sixty-two names of 
woman suffrage candidates now in the 
field for Parliament. We congratulate 
our English suffrage sisters on this good 
working force if these men should be 
elected. 





ee 

In the Review of Reviews, Mr. Stead, 
speaking of the part women are taking 
in the English elections, mentioned the 
speech of Lady Cariisle before the 
Women's Liberal Federation, and said it 
showed *‘how much the House of Com- 
mons loses in debating power and genuine 
eloquence Dy the absurd rule which arbi- 
trarily limits the choice of the electorate 





The | 
question will suggest itself in all the | 


| banner a flag with one star, representing 
Vernon to choose a president and two | 


decided that | 


| law relating to women was strictly en- 
| forced. 


| : , 
| law-breaking man is fitter to vote than a 
| law - abiding woman.” 





| mitted to a vote of the taxpayers. 


| ney-General, upon a law containing a 


| vision of the Territorial law. 
| was that if a polygamist was a taxpayer, 
Another | 


memorial, signed by men of academic and | 


| This assertion is 





- — — — — — 
to one-half of those who are capable to | culture and honesty join hands, and if so 


serve. Women, in future, have got to be 

reckoned with, even by Mr. Gladstone | 
and Mr. Schnadhorst, and that Mr. Glad- 
stone and Mr. Schnadhorst have just | 


begun to find out.” | 





oe | 

Mrs. Susan Whitcomb Hassell, of Red- 
field, has beeu nominated for State Super- | 
intendent of Public;Instruction in South | 
Dakota by the State convention of the 
Independents. 


—_———_—0e—__ | 


It is proposed in the Union Signal that 
the National W. C. T. U. adopt as their 


Wyoming, the one free State. Such a | 
flag has been used at suffrage conventions 
for some time past, and has been found | 
a pleasant and instructive object lesson. 
Perhaps some of our readers can tell us | 
where the idea of this flag originated. | 
The first time we remember hearing of it | 
was when such a flag was raised by the 
Iowa Woman Suffrage Association over 
the suffrage cottage on the State Fair 
grounds. The idea ‘‘took,” and Wyoming 
flags are now plentiful among the suftrag- 
ists. Some of the friends in Michigan 
vary the device by having the banner bear | 
one large whole star representing Wyo- 
ming, and forty-three little half stars rep- 
resenting the States which exclude half | 
their citizens from suffrage. 





| 
_ +o —_ | 
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POLYGAMISTS PREFERRED TO WOMEN. 





A Utah lady lately called our attention 
to the fact that at a recent election in 
Sevier County, when the question of the 
issue of county bonds was submitted to a 
vote of the tax-payers, men who had been 
convicted of polygamy were allowed to 
vote, provided they were tax-payers, 
while women tax-payers were excluded. 
Both polygamists and women had been 
disfranchised in Utah by act of Congress. 
In this case, the law forbidding polyga- 
mists to vote was disregarded, while the 


Our informant said that this 
discrimination was made in consequence 
of an opinion given by Secretary Sells, of 
Utah. The WoOMAN’s JOURNAL pub- 
lished an account of the case, and said 
that ‘tin the eyes of Secretary Sells, a 


Secretary Sells 
writes us as follows: 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE, SALT LAKE) 
City, UTAH, JUNE 24, 1892. j 
Editors Woman's Journal . 


In the **Editorial Notes” of your issue 
of June 18, 1892, you criticise Secretary 
Sells for giving, as you charge, an unfair 
judicial decision. 

You ought to know that the Secretary 
of Utah Territory is not a judicial officer, 
and his decision, if he gave one, would 
have about as much weight and force as 
the opinion of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL. 

The officials of Sevier County were 
about to submit the question of issuing 
county bonds, and were anxious to pro- 
ceed legally, that no question of the 
legality of the bonds could be raised when 
they were put upon the market. ‘I'o avoid 
a mistake, they wrote to Secretary Sells, 
who is the custodian of the Territorial 
laws, for the law governing in such elec- 
tions. 

The Territorial law provides that the 
question of issuing bonds shall be a 
The 
chairman of the Utah Commission sub- 
mitted the question to the U. 8. Attor- 


similar provision, whether a polygamist 
would be entitled to vote under the pro- 


| mous Mormon women. 





His answer 


he was a legal voter; so that opinion set- 
tled that question. Now the other ques- | 
tion, as tothe right of women to vote, is 
settled by a law of Congress, which is 
the supreme law of this government, as 
follows, to wit: 

That it shall not be lawful for any female to 
vote at any election hereafter held in the Terri- 
tory of Utah for any public purpose whatever, 
and no such vote shall be received or counted or 
given effect in any manner whatever; and any 
or every act of the legislative assembly of the 
Territory of Utah providing for or allowing the | 
registration or voting by females is hereby 
annulled. 


You say that ‘in the eyes of Secre- 
tary Sells a law-breaking man is fitter 
to vote than a law-abiding woman.” | 
manufactured out of 
whole cloth. Secretary Sells’ eyes do not | 
see as you have put it. He had no right 
or authority to decide a legal question, 
and he did not, as you must perceive from | 
this statement. On the subject of polyg- | 
amy, you must not forget that for every | 
polygamous man there are from one to ten | 
polygamous women; but that does not | 





| enter into the question of who are legal | 


voters under the law. 

The people of the far West have the 
impression that Boston is the centre of 
refinement and culture, and I trust that | 


you will be as ready to be just as you 
were to condemn without cause. 


Your apology as public as your criti- | 


cism is but a proper return for your 
injustice. ELIJAH SELLS, 
Sec. Utah Territory. 
By the Edmunds bill, Congress dis- 
franchised all the men in Utah who had 
broken the law by polygamy, and also 
disfranchised their “from one to ten” 
plural wives, for the same reason. By 
the Edmunds-Tucker bill, quoted by Sec- 
retary Sells, Congress disfranchised all 
the women in Utah. As all the plural 
wives had been disfranchised already, the 


only women who had their right of suf- | 
| frage taken away by this second bill were | 


the Gentile women and the non-polyga- 
This second bill 


was flagrantly unjust. But the U. S. 


| officials in Utah are not responsible for 


the existence of the law, as Secretary 
Sells truly says. The action of Congress 
is the supreme law for the Territories, 


and if the U. 8S. officials in Utah enforced 


these acts of Congress impartially, we 
should have nothing to say. The point 
of the complaint is that in the case in 
question they enforced the law in regard 
to women, but did not enforce it in 
regard to polygamists. Congress says no 
polygamist in Utah shall vote. The U.S. 
Attorney General in Utah says a polyga- 
mist may vote on county bonds if he is a 
tax-payer. Why is this thus, if the 
action of Congress is ‘the supreme law” ? 
Congress merely declared that law-abid- 


ing women should be placed on the same | 


political level with law-breaking men. 
Why does the Attorney General place 
them on a lower level? 

Secretary Sells has not explained this 
inconsistency. He has merely trans- 
ferred the responsibility from himself to 
the Attorney General. We should be 
glad of some light on this point from the 


Attorney General. A. S. B. 
ee ee eee 
NATIONAL PLATFORMS AND WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE. 


The platforms of the four parties are 
now before us, and we can compare them. 
The portions relating to suffrage in each 
are as follows: 

REPUBLICAN PLATFORM. 

We demand that every citizen of the 
I nited States shall be allowed to cast one 
free and unrestricted ballot in all publie 
elections, and that such ballot shall be 
counted as cast; that such laws shall be 
enacted and enforced as will secure to 


every citizen, be he rich or poor, native | 


or foreigner, white or black, this sover- 
eign right guaranteed by the constitution. 
The free and honest popular ballot, the 
just and equal representation of all the peo- 
ple, as well as their just and equal protec- 
tion under the laws, are the foundation of 
our republican institutions, and the party 


will never relax its efforts until the integ- | 


rity of the ballot and the purity of elec- 
tions shall be guaranteed and protected in 
every State. 


DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM. 
Popular education being the only safe 


basis of popular suffrage, we recommend | 


to the several States most liberal appro- 
priations for the public schools. Free 
common schools are the nursery of good 


government, and they have always re- | 


ceived the fostering care of the Demo- 
cratic party, which favors every means of 
increasing intelligence. Freedom of edu- 
cation, being an essential of civil and relig- 
ious liberty, as well as a necessity for the 
development of intelligence, must not be 
interfered with under any pretext what- 
ever. We are opposed to State inter- 


ference with parental rights and rights of | 


conscience in the education of children, as 
an infringement of the fundamental Dem- 
ocratic doctrine that the largest individual 
liberty, consistent with the rights of 
others, ensures the highest type of Amer- 


ican citizenship and the best government. | 


PROHIBITION PLATFORM. 
No citizen should be denied the right to 


vote on account of sex, and equal labor | 


should receive equal wages without regard 
to sex. 


PEOPLE'S PARTY PLATFORM. 


While our sympathies as a party of | 


reform are naturally upon the side of 
every proposition which will tend to make 
men intelligent, virtuous and temperate, 
we nevertheless regard these questions, 
important as they are, as secondary to 


the great issues now pressing for solution, | 


and upon which not only our individual 
prosperity, but the very existence of free 


| institutions depends; and we ask all men 


to first help us to determine whether we 
are to have a republic to administer, 
before we differ as to the conditions upon 
which it is to be administered; believing 


that the forces of reform this day organ- | 


ized will never cease to move forward 
until every wrong is righted, and equal 
rights and equal privileges securely estab- 
lished for all the men and women of this 
country. 


| ment of the W. C. T. U. 


‘CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Mrs. MARGARET E. SANGSTER, the edi- 
tor of Harper's Bazar, and Mrs. E. P. 
| Terhune (Marion Harland) expect to hold 
'a Woman’s Council at the Monona Lake 
| Assembly, Madison, Wis., about the 
middle of July. 

Miss ALVINA REppy, of Baton Rouge, 
| La., was one of the honor students at the 
| recent commencement of the Home Insti- 
tute of New Orleans. ‘She had a distin- 
| guished place on the, ramme, and 
| received two handsome gold medals. 

Mrs. LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE will 
speak at the Chautauqua Assembly, Har- 
| risonburg, Va., on Aug. 15, which is 
|**Woman’s Day.” A Virginia lady says 
this is ‘‘the first chance of the kind given 
to women in Virginia in a hundred years.” 

MLLE. JEANNE CHAUVIN has presented 
| herself before the faculty of the Univer- 
| Sity of Paris as a candidate for the degree 
| of doctor of laws. Her thesis will treat 
| of the professions open to women, and of 
| the historic evolution of the position of 

woman in society. 
| Lavy HENRY SOMERSET, since her 
| return to England, has urged the holding 
| of temperance meetings on Sunday. Con- 

servative people, it is said, regard this 
| method of work as ‘‘American,” and are 

not certain that it does not savor of athe- 
|ism. Lady Somerset is about to start a 
| paper to be called the White Ribbon, 


| Miss ELxio7, the daughter of the late 
Dean of Bristol, has given a valuable 
present to the Bodleian Library at Oxford, 
| in the shape of twenty-two volumes of 

collections made by her father for a bibli- 
| ography of all books on religious subjects 
| from the fifteenth century down to 1825, 
| arranged chronologically. 

Mrs. PHEBE TABER WILLETS, of Ros- 
lyn, Long Island, has been for some years a 
practical stock-raiser. She has a fine herd 
| of Guernsey cattle, and some excellent 
| trotting stock, bred under her own super- 
vision. Starting at first with butter- 
making, she turned her attention to the 
breeding and raising of cows. The result 
| of her labors is one of the finest herds on 
| Long Island, and first-class butter, bring- 
| ing 50 cents per pound. 

Miss CHARLOTTE M. HOLLOWAY has 
| been a leading editorial writer on the New 

London (Conn.) Daily Telegraph, since 
| 1888. She is a young woman of marked 
| literary ability, and a frequent contrib- 
|‘ utor to weeklies and magazines. She at- 
| tended three terms at the Boston Con- 
| servatory of Music, paying her expenses 
with the proceeds of her writing. In 
1884 she was associate editor of the New 
London Day, and her excellent work on 
that paper led to the responsible position 
she now fills. 

PROF. EUGENIA MORGAN, of Wellesley 
College, speaking of the opening of Yale 
to post-graduate study for women, says 
| she has in her possession a card signed by 

Prof. Silliman in 1836, bearing the words: 
**Admit Miss Leonard to classes in chem- 
istry.” Miss Leonard afterwards became 
| Prof. Morgan’s mother, and used to tell 
her daughter that the secret of success for 
women in this, and, she asserted, in all 


| other directions, was, ‘‘Make yourself so 
| thoroughly versed in the preliminaries 


| that the doors will naturally open to you.’, 


Mrs. Mary E. HAGGART, of California, 
Pa., has been appointed one of the na- 
tional lecturers for the franchise depart- 
Mrs. Haggart 
was an active worker in the Indiana 
W.S. A. with Dr. Mary F. Thomas, and 
later was for several years the efficient 
president of the Indiana W. C. T. U., till 


| her removal from the State obliged her to 
| resign the position she had filled so well. 


She has rare abilities as a lecturer. Miss 


| Willard says: ‘‘Mrs. Haggart is a remark- 


able senatorial speaker. Men consider 
her unexcelled in argument. She will add 
strength to the franchise department.” 
Miss ALICE WALTON, of West Newton, 
Mass., took the degree of Ph. D., ‘magne 
cum laude,” at the last commencement of 
Cornell University, June 16. Miss Walton 
graduated at Smith College in 1887, and 
has spent the past two years at Cornell as 
a student in Greek, Latin and comparative 
philology. She has also received, by 
unanimous choice, the European fellow- 
ship conferred by the Inter-Collegiate 
Alumnez Association, and is to sail in 
August for a year’s further study. Miss. 
Walton is a daughter of Geo. A. and Mrs. 
E. N. L. Walton, of West Newton. We 
congratulate her and her parents. 
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MASCULINE, FEMININE AND HUMAN. 


PASADENA, CAL., JUNE 27, 1892. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

There never was a time when these | 
words were on everyone’s tongue as they 
are to-day. Between those twin phenom- 
ena of the age, the woman’s movement 
and the social movement, even the light- 
est reader, the shallowest thinker, is used 
to the sight and sound of the above ad- 
jectives. But there is a deep and wide- 
spread confusion of ideas respecting the 
meaning of the first two. 

Superficially speaking, we call all things | 
that men are and do, masculine; and all 
that women are and do, feminine. But, 
to make the distinction correct, it must 
follow that all these prevailing charac- 
teristics of the two sexes are essential and 
permanent. As a matter of fact, the 
great body of these characteristics are 
neither one nor the other; they are tran- 
sient habits adopted by the race in its pur- 
blind progress; or, at the very most, only 
what are known to scientists as ‘‘second- 
ary sexual characteristics.” | 

Those people who have the deepest | 
feelings about the honor, usefulness, and | 
beauty of sex distinctions, and who enter- 
tain such genuine fears for the race should 
woman perform that unhallowed miracle 
of ‘‘unsexing herself,” are precisely those 
who make sweeping mistakes in their 
definition of what constitutes the distine- 
tion of sex. One would think, to hear 


them, womanhood was sacredly enwound | have unsexed themselves, or Peck and 


in a foot or two of hair, or wrapped in- | 
alienably in a yard or two of skirt length, | 
or confined exclusively to the four walls 
of ahome. One might as naturally sup- 
pose manhood to lie in a smoking car, or 
to consist mainly in oaths, because/as a 
rule, women do not smoke or swear. 

Neither costume nor custom is true sex 
‘distinction. ‘That must lie in something 
which the one sex is never found without, 
and the other never found with. 

This cuts us down severely to facts. 
Until the distinction is rightly understood, | 
there can be no clear thought nor just 
argument on the subject. And the con- | 
staatly increasing amount of thought and | 
argument on the subject seems amply to | 
justify some discussion of terms. | 

Reducing the matter to its natural base, | 
the distinction of sex is such organic and | 
structural modification as is conducive to | 
the best reproduction of species—this 
‘*best’” varying with the race, and with 
the circumstances which make the race. 
All such physical modifications and their | 
accompanying mental modifications are | 
‘*primary sexual characteristics.” 

‘Then comes an immense series of modi- 
fications and developments called ‘‘second- 
ary,” such as the comb and wattles of the 
domestic fowl and other birds, the special 
plumage of the male, special notes of the 
voice, the antlers of the stag, the mane 
of a lion, and many another thing. 
These are not useful primarily, but they 
are immensely useful secondarily; they 
serve to attract the attention and com- 
mand the admiration of the other sex. 

Of this nature, it is plain to see, is a 
large share of those distinctions in the 
human creature which we are so jealous 
of preserving. Yet such characteristics 
are not essential, not permanent, are open 
to wide alteration and improvement, are 
frequently interchangeable under certain 
conditions, may or may not be to the 
true interest of the sex or the race. 
They have their use, and are entitled to 
even more consideration than they get; 
but they should never be confused with 
the primary distinctions. 

In man, whose humanity is so wholly 
a matter of brain and soul, there have 
arisen new uses for the great dual relation, 
and therefore new distinguishing phe- 
nomena. And itis these phenomena, com- 
plex and manifold, which we now refer to 
when we say of a thing that it is **mascu- 
line” or * Such derivatives 


**feminine.” 
are proper enough when used for dese, ip- 
tive purposes solely ; but when the infer- 
ence exists tht these distinctions are 
radical and necessary, it does much harm. 

In the question of costume, for instance, 
we have a good illustration. Eve was ‘ta 
woman”, having no clothes. So was the 
primeval savagess. Wherefore, it be- 
comes apparent that what a woman wears 
can in no way alter her sex, unless, in- 
deed, it do so by mechanical injury. A 
woman was a woman when she rode a 
horse @ la Amazon, bareback—two bare- 
backs; she was a woman when she went 
a-hawking in the middle ages in lovely 
robes of silk and lace; she is a woman 
riding in the East, astride, but shrouded 
thick from head to heel; she is a woman 
in a flowing ‘‘habit’ and on a side-saddle ; 
she is a woman in bifurcated skirts and 





cross saddle; she will be a woman just the | 
same when she wears a Greek kilt and Charlemont, no, nor this side the Deer- | 


gaiters buttoned to the knee. 
not inhering in her clothes, she cannot 
“unsex” herself by changing 
clothes. 


Her sex | field, so well off for fodder as I am. I 


those | Birney aint. 


| man are called “‘masculine,” and it is 


presumed that a woman, in assuming 
any of those habits, assumes masculinity. 
Only such habits as are acquired through 
the primary distinction of sex are either | 
masculine or feminine. The business habits | 
of to-day are acquired through racial | 
modification, not sexual; and may be ac- 
quired by either sex without injury to | 
manhood or womanhood. 

We must remember, in this connection, | 
the power of ‘“‘associative ideas.” When 
two things have always been seen together 
the sight of one suggests the other. 
We have long been accustomed to asso- 


| ciate certain habits with man, and certain | 


others with woman, and to see them 
altered really gives us a bewildered sense 
that something is wrong. The strong | 
mind, however, rises above this power of | 
association, and can consider a detached | 
idea. Let us try to be strong in this re- 
spect, and before harshly condemning a 
thing as ‘“‘unfeminine,” consider if it really 
be so. 


| 
| 
We speak of “feminine” and “unfemi- | 


| nine” occupations; but, if you will notice, 


we do not often hear of ‘‘tunmasculine” 
occupations. Nothing but ‘trocking the 
cradle” and *tsewing on buttons” has ever 
been cast up at him. Why? Because 
the so-called feminine occupations are his 
also, when he chooses to perform them. 
The preparation of food was for long a 
a most distinctive ‘‘feminine occupation,” 
but no one thinks Cross and Blackwell 


Frear, or Richardson and Robbins. So 
the teaching of art, science and letters 
was for long a masculine occupation; but 
woman, having gradually assumed those 
functions, is not considered unfeminine in 
so doing. Indeed, the scales are turning 
so largely to her side that soon these will 
be considered as ‘feminine occupations” 
par excellence. 

It will be the same when the encroach- 
ing flood of femininity has invaded the 
business world as it has the school-room. 

The male teacher and the female 
teacher remain male and female in perfect 
safety. They even continue to love and 
marry, regardless of the hideous fact that 
each has the same business. I doubt if it 
can be shown that two poets who marry, 
two artists who marry, two lawyers or 
doctors 6r teachers or preachers who 
marry, are any the less male and female, or 
any the less happy together than where 
the male is a ‘*tbusiness man” and the 
female a nurse, seamstress, cook and 
housekeeper. 

It will be noted that among most of the 
animals the racial existence of the two | 
sexes is identical, and yet they continue 
to perform their distinctive functions ina 
highly satisfactory manner. ‘There is no 
reason to suppose that identity of racial 
existence will interfere with our distine- 
tive functions. 

But here we are met with grieved re- 
monstrances. It is not anything so 
material and commonplace as functions | 
that these sad prophets speak of. Man 
will not be so happy, they say,when he is 
not gratified by the sharp contrast 
between his life and hers. And how can 
that be proven? Is man so happy now | 
with the contrast—the dreadful unneces- | 
sary disproportionate contrast—that he | 
need fear a change? How does he know | 
he would not be far happier when mascu- | 
line and feminine were words of narrower | 
range and less use, and human was the | 
adjective to cover both? 

There is a combination sometimes seen 
to-day, where a man’s wife is his best 





friend—where he likes her as well as | 
loves her. It is a happy combina- | 
tion. In the glad days that are coming, | 


there will be more of that happiness, and 
the equally developed sexes will learn 
what it is to be human. 
CHARLOTTE PERKINS STETSON. 
sinsietoneemanilliibiaas ties 


NEIGHBOR LEAVITT’S SIGN. 


GRAND RaApips, MICH., JUNE 14, 1892. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

In 1842, New England saw a hard win- 
ter. Snow had fallen early in November, 
and everybody had said, **This can‘t be 
winter!” But .t was. Four months 
passed, and the middle of March came. 
Still it was winter, clear, biting winter. 
Farmers’ faces grew long. 

Everywhere cisterns were empty, pipes 
frozen, streams solid; and, worse than all, 
little more grain or hay was left for the | 
housed cattle. 

Farmer Hawley hurried out to hail his | 
neighbor, Leavitt one morning as he was | 
driving past. 

**I don’t see what we are a-goin’ to do, 
Leavitt. Here I’ve got twenty-two head 
of stock under cover, and barely enough 
fodder to last ‘em ten days, scrimp as I 
may; and 1 doubt if there’s a farmer in 





know you aint, and I know Porter and 
And no sign of a breakup.’ 
“Cap'n Hawley,” replied Neighbor | 


I see great signs of a breakup. I see a 
strong sign of a for’ard spring.” 
“Why, do you, now?” and Farmer 


Hawley brightened up. ‘I haven't seen 
any, and I have been on the look out, I 
ean tell you. What is it, Leavitt? What 
is your sign? ” 

“T see a strong sign of a for’ard 
spring,” slowly repeated Neighbor Leav- 
itt. ‘*We can't do without it!” 

Sure enough, the first of April found 


| every cistern filled, every stream singing, 
| and the glad cattle, freed from must and 
| chaff, cropping sweet mouthfuls of grass 


in the pastures, where it had been start- 
ing for fully a fortnight under the snow- 
Neighbor Leavitt, if we may believe in 
your **Can’t do without it” sign, we must 
be nearer to a **breakup,” here and there, 
than we have supposed! E. B. T. 
+o 


PHILADELPHIA ALUMNZE NOTES. 


The Alumnz of the Girls’ High and 
Normal School of Philadelphia have ad- 
dressed to the Board of Education a pro- 
test against a regulation recently adopted 
by them, making women ineligible as 
teachers for the higher grades of mixed 


grammar schools and boys’ grammar | 
Women have been filling such | 


schools. 
places in Philadelphia, and are acknowl- 
edged to have filled them satisfactorily ; 
but the Board of Education wishes to 
reserve all these highly-paid positions 
henceforward for graduates of the boys’ 
School of Pedagogy. ‘The protest says: 


We, the Alumne of the Girls’ High and 
Normal School, desire respectfully to 
protest, in behalf of the women of our 
city, against your action in the disfran- 
chisement of women as teachers in certain 
grades of boys’ and mixed grammar 
schools. 

It is too late in this advanced age to 
hold that men alone are capable of teach- 
ing boys in the higher grades of gram- 
mar schools. All experience proves the 
contrary. In New England, in the near 
and the far West, and wherever there has 
been liberal advancement, are to be found 
women holding high positions in all 
graded schools, especially where the sys- 
tem of co-education prevails. 

Since 1868, in several instances, women 
were placed over boys’ grammar schools 
in our Own city, and there is no one, not 
even in your Board, who will assert that 
these schools are not equal to any which 
have male principals, and all who know 
the practical working of the school sys- 
tem of Philadelphia admit that the disci- 
pline in these boys’ grammar schools is of 
equally high standard with those schools 
in which men are the principals. ’ 

We respectfully ask your Board to 
think well before enforcing the rule which 
disfranchises women, and to consider the 
effect and influence upon the 120,000 chil- 
dren under your control. A grave respon- 
sibility rests upon you if you iguore the 
wonderful success which women have 
had in the past forty years in educating 
boys and girls of all ages. The women 
teachers of this city claim the right to 
compete with men for all positions in our 
public schools. 

Your Board has, in the most explicit 
words, invited women to study the profes- 
sion of teaching. You have established 
for this purpose a Girls’ Normal School, 
now full to overflowing, and you areabout 
erecting a new edifice for the purpose. 
Accepting this invitation, thousands of 
women have embraced the profession ; and 
now, by your new rules and regulations, 
you virtually exclude them from the best- 
paying positions. 

In the interest of women teachers, in 
the interest of the vast army of children 
in the public schools, we,who have all been 
educated in the Normal 
city, many of us mothers, do sincerely and 
earnestly enter our protest against the 
enforcement of these regulations; and we 





was formed by the advice of the Alumnze 
Association, willingly accepted. The 
Bazar was successful. Every school | 
section or ward in the city had a table. So | 
did the Boys’ High School, the Girls’ | 
Normal School, the Manual Training 
School and a prominent private school | 
(Miss Marshall's). The Alumnz Associa- 
tion itself was represented by a table 
which made nearly $4,000, enough, in | 
fact, to complete its fund. In addition, 
about $64,000 was realized. 1t is thought 
that when all the returns are in, the 
entire sum made at the Bazar will | 
amount to $68,000. The Normal School 


| Souvenir Spoon alone made $1,050, and is 


still being sold, though the Bazar was 
held last December. 

The Alumnz Association has now decided 
to give its fund of $25,000 in trust to the 


| Annuity Association, the interest to be 








| early period and the surroundings of his 
| existence, we must bow before him in 


| century, when too much chivalry and too 


| down—don't chew 


School of this | 


ask that you reconsider your action, and | 


permit the men and women teachers to 
compete for all grades of teachers. 
We respectfully request an opportunity 


to present facts and statistics in justifica- | 


tion of this protest. 
The Board has referred this protest to 


| 
can 


to the committee on grammar, secondary | 


and primary schools, and the committee 
has postponed its consideration till Sep- 
tember. 

The Alumnz Association has voted $100 
to Miss ‘T'suda to aid in founding a Japan- 
ese scholarship for girls. Miss Tsuda, a 
pupil of Bryn Mawr, was present at the 
meeting, and made a short address in 
excellent English. 

The credit of having the merits of the 
Japanese scholarship presented to the 
Alumni Association is due to Dr. Ida 
Keller. Dr. Keller is a young Philadel- 
phian, who studied in Leipsig and Zurich, 


; and took her degree of Ph.D. at the 


latter place. Since her return to Phila- 
delphia, she has been very successful in 
her profession, and has been engaged in 
the University Extension Course to lee- 
ture on Analytical Botany. 

‘Three years ago the Alumnz Association 
resulved to raise a fund of $25,000 to aid 


aged and infirm public school teachers of 


Philadelphia. When the amount raised 
had reached something over $21,000, the 
Association held a Bazar. 
Annuity Association of Philadelphia was 


The Teachers’ | 


invited to join in the project, the Alumnze | 
| command the one private placed by God 


promising to give to the Annuity Associ- 


ation all that was made over the sum | 


necessary to complete the Alumnz $25,000 


On the other hand, the habits of modern | Leavitt, *‘take courage. Have good heart. | fund. The Annuity Association, which 


applied to aid aged and infirm public | 
school teachers of Philadelphia, and this 
trust to be administered by three mem- 
bers of the Alumnz Association, and two | 
of the Annuity Association, to be selected 
from their Boards of Managers. 

The Alumnzx Association certainly has | 
cause to congratulate itself in the suc- | 
cessful completion of the good work. 


Cc. 
—_—_~+or- 


BIRGER, JARL OF BJALBO. 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH., JUNE 3, 1892. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

1 have read in your admirable JOURNAL 
the article by Rosalie Olivecrona about 
the women of Sweden. It was a real 
treat to me, who am a Swede by birth, 
though an American by choice. It showed 
me ‘that the ancient spirit of justice (not 
of chivalry) is yet alive, and moves the 
men of Sweden. This spirit has been in- 
stilled into them by mothers whose pre- 
dominant characteristic is justice. 

Permit me to call attention to one who 
took the first step in Sweden toward 
doing justice to women, and the mention 
of whom Rosalie Olivecrona has omitted. 
He laid the foundation of whatever justice 
has since been accorded to the women of 
Sweden. His memory deserves to be held 
sacred by the women of Sweden and by 
women everywhere. His name _ was 
Birger, Jarl of Bjalbo, snd he was the 
ruler of Sweden in the middle of the thir- 
teenth century. When we consider the 





veneration for his great sense of justice, 
which manifested itself in laws relating | 
to woman’s right of inheritance, to her | 
right to an inviolate person, and other | 
laws in defence of the physically weaker | 
sex. Will it please Rosalie Olivecrona to | 
do justice to him in her future contribu- | 
tions to your journal? He is, indeed, | 
worthy to be recalled to memory even | 
now, in the evening of the nineteenth | 
little justice seem to govern the stronger 
sex in its actions toward the other half of 
mankind. AXEL G. BURMAN. | 


} 


or 


PITH AND POINT. 


If you have a bitter pill to take, gulp it | 
it. So many people | 
chew their pills.— Spurgeon. 
Many a man thinks he is looking at | 
truth when he is only looking at the | 
spectacles he has put on to see it with.— | 
Drummond. | 
Books have a double value, first, their 
power of giving facts, secondly, their | 
power of exciting vital or noble emotion 
and intellectual action.—Ruskin. 
Now that woman has come, what good 
she do? Much, if she comes to 


| improve the quality of society. The only 


addition the world needs is the addition | 
of goodness. 
not need greater volume, 
purity.—Rev. David Swing. 
The first and constant work of the) 
franchise worker is to make public senti- 
ment, and in order to do that we must be 
dead in earnest ourselves. . . . Try, judi- 
ciously, to convert every decent person 
you know. Let each woman ‘build over 
against her own house,” educate herself 
and others in the principles of liberty, 
right and justice.—Sarah M. Severance. 
The wise man knows when to ery 
**Halt!’ to his energies. He does not 
wait until exhaustion makes effort impos- 
sible, until the energies refuse te obey 
the will. The man whose work is done 
under the pressure of nervous excitement 
never works under normal conditions, 
mentaliy or physically. He cannot build 
up that which will live. Growth is the 
result of persistent, well-directed force, 
and depends on a command of the powers 
of the worker's nature. When a man, 
through a mistaken sense of duty, goes 
beyond the lines that mark reserve force, 
he shows himself a bad general, unfit to 


but greater | 


in his care.— Christian Union. 
There is no social feature of the day 
which exerts so potent an influence upon 


| be 


| and immunity,” what is it? 


| maintaining or 


The stream of society does | 


the lives of American women as the net- 
work of women’s clubs which extends al] 
over the country. Club life for women is 
an educative force. In its association the 
member learns tolerance and due appreci- 
ation for others. She learns not to over- 
estimate herself and expect incense burned 
in her honor. She comes, more or less 
unconsciously, to revise her ideals, and to 
recognize other standards than her own, 
She becomes more sympathetic, more 
generous, more liberal in her outlook, and 
more companionable.— Boston Budget. 


+o 
SUFFRAGE A RIGHT OF CITIZENSHIP. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

Alice Stone Blackwell, in the WomAN’s 
JOURNAL for June 25, says in reply to 
a correspondent: ‘*The principle is well 
established that suffrage is not necessarily 
the legal right of all citizens.’’ She quotes 


| the decision of the U. S. Supreme Court, 


1874, in the case of Minor vs. Happersett 
(21 Wallace). Since 1874, however, a later 
decision of the U. 8. Supreme Court, in 
the Yarbrough case (referred to by Judge 
Minor in his admirable article in the 
Arena of Dec., 1891), has changed the 
whole force of this decision—proving it to 
in direct violation of all the funda- 
mental principles of our government. 
Believing, as I do, that the suffrage is 
inherent in citizenship, and that citizen- 
ship, subject to proper qualifications, is 
the only true basis for a right to exercise 
the suffrage (and our naturalization laws 
alone would prove this), kindly allow me 
space in your paper for a reply based 
upon investigations made by myself in 
the preparation of a paper which was read 
before the Ohio Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, in convention at Massillon, May, 
1890. 

This decision of the U.S. Supreme Court 
in the case of Minor vs. Happersett de- 
clared that ‘tsex has never been made one 
of the elements of citizenship. In this 
respect, men have never had an advan- 
tage over women. The same laws pre- 
cisely apply to both,” and then goes on to 
say that although, as citizens of the United 
States, women were entitled to all the 
privileges and immunities of citizenship, 
the right of suffrage was ‘‘not necessarily 
a privilege and immunity of a citizen of 
the United States.” 

If the right to vote—the right to choose 
who among its members shall make the 
laws for this nation—be not ‘ta privilege 
It has been 
well said of this decision that it threatened 
the liberties of all men, since, although 
women were declared thereby to be *citi- 
zens,’ **members,” ‘constituent elements 
of the government,” they were yet des- 
potically ruled—having no voice in fram- 
ing the laws which govern them. When 


| any citizen of the United States is declared 


to be without the right of ‘defending, 
expressing” his or her 
“liberty,” even men may well feel uncer- 
tain in their possession of civil and politi- 
sal rights. ‘The suffrage was declared by 





9 - . 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor 
Makes the hair soft and giossy. 

“I have used Ayer’s Hair Vigor for 
nearly five years, and my hair is moist, 
glossy, and in an excellent state of pres- 
ervation. Tam forty years old, and have 
ridden the plains for twenty-five years.” 
—Wm. Henry Ott, adias ‘‘Mustang Bill,” 
Neweastle, Wyo. 


9 . . 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor 
Prevents hair from falling out. 

“A number of years ago, by recommen- 
dation of a friend, 1 began to use Ayer’s 
Hair Vigor to stop the hair from falling 
out and prevent its turning gray. The 
first effects were most satistactory. 
Occasional applications since have kept 
my hair thick and of a natural color.”’— 
H. E. Basham, McKinney, Texas. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor 
Restores hair after fevers. 

“Over a year ago I had a severe fever, 
and when I recovered, my hair began 
to fall out, and what little remained 
turned gray. 1 tried various remedies, 
but without success, till at last I began 
to use Ayer’s Hair Vigor, and now my 
hair is growing rapidly and is restored 
to its original color.’ — Mrs. A. Collins, 
Dighton, Mass. 


9 7 . 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor 

Prevents hair from turning gray. 
“My hair was rapidly turning gray and 
falling out; one bottle of Ayer’s Hair 
Vigor has remedied the trouble, and my 
hair is now its original color and full- 

ness.”—B. Onkrupa, Cleveland, O. 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass 
Sold by Druggiste and Perfumers. 





BOARD IN NEW YORK CITY. 


The Elsworth, 


56 and 61 East 11th St., 3 doors from B’dwa 


Permanent and transient board at reasonable prices 
Location central to largest retail stores and places o 
amusement. Address Mrs. E. NORTON. 





The Young Idea. 
An Educational Monthly for the Young. 


Price 50 cents. Sample copy free- 
13 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 
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and immunities of citizenship. 

The U. S. Constitution declares that 
“all persons born or naturalized in the 
United States, and subject to the jurisdic- 


this decision not to be one of the privileges | 1844, and under whose protection the 


| women had voted for so many years), 


tion thereof, are citizens of the United | 


States (Ist.) and 
wherein they reside.” (XIV. Amendment.) 

And it further expressly declares that 
‘sno State shall make or enforce any law 
which shall abridge the privileges or im- 
munities of citizens of the United Sta‘es; 
por shall any State deprive any person of 
life, liberty or property without due pro- 
cess of law; nor deny to any person 
within its jurisdiction the equal protec- 
tion of the laws.” 

Therefore, such interpretations of pro- 
visions in the several State Constitutions 
which would exclude women from the 
franchise on account of sex (which, as 
Charles Sumner said, is an insurmountable 
fact like color of eyes or hair, and not a 
qualification) violates alike the spirit and 
the letter of our free institutions. 

Men hold the suffrage to-day by the 
common consent of men. Class by class 
have they obtained this right which is the 
protector of all rights, and, therefore, the 
supreme right under the government of 
the United States. Last of all to be en- 
franchised was the male negro, and, to- 
day, the right of the negro to exercise the 
suffrage has been in question. How long 
will men be able to secure that right to 
him or to themselves, when, by this deci- 


(2d.) of the States | 


but it was also in violation of the terms of 
the Constitution of the United States 
under the following sections : 

Sec. 4, Art. 1V. ‘The United States shall guar- 
antee to every State a republican form of govern- 
ment,” (i. e., a true democracy—a government 
of the people, for the people, by the people). 

Sec. 2, Art. V. “The citizens of each State 
shall be entitled to all privileges and immunities 
of citizens in the several States.”’ f 

Sec. 1, Art. X. **No State shall pass any Dill 
of attainder, ez post facto law, or grant any title 
of nobility.” 

Elizabeth Cady Stanton once said: ‘A 
citizen disfranchised in a Republic is a 
citizen attainted. Where all men are sover~ 
eigns and all women are subjects, titles of 
nobility are granted.” 

At the very foundation of this govern- 
ment, the right of suffrage was recognized 
as co-extensive with all classes of citizens 
then existing in the several States. The 
U. S. Government was by the Federal 
Compact—with all the States—committed 
to citizen-suffrage irrespective of sex. The 
U.S. Government of to-day is bound to 
afford protection to every individual citi- 
zen of this present period who might 
belong to the several different classes 


| recognized as citizens at the time of the 


sion of the Supreme Court, the suffrage | 


was declared to be ‘not necessarily a 
privilege and immunity of a citizen of the 
United States"? In fact, in the opinion 
of our most eminent jurists, the male 


negro is to-day better protected in the | 


exercise of the right of suffrage than any 
other class of citizens in the United 
States. In the Slaughter House cases (16 
Wallace), the Court says: 
having by the XIV. Amendment been de- 
clared to bea citizen of the United States, 
is thus made a voter in every State of the 
Union.” 

In Chisholm’s Executor vs. Georgia 
(2 Dallas), John Jay, Chief-Justice, said: 
“The citizens of America are equal as 
fellow-citizens and as joint-tenants in 
the sovereignty.” 

In Scott vs. Sandford (19 Howard), 
Chief-Justice ‘Taney said: ‘*Every citizen 
is one of the sovereign people.” 

In the Federalist, No. 52, Mr. Madison 
said: ‘*To have submitted suffrage to the 
legislative discrimination of the States 
would have been improper.” 

Some of the ablest men in Congress 
objected to the introduction of the word 


* 


“male” into the XIV. Amendment, declar- 


“The negro, | 


adoption of the U. 8S. Constitution, leav- 
ing entirely out of the question the 
specially worded provisions in the State 
Constitutions. Why? Because, by ad- 
mitting into the Federal Compact the 
State of New Jersey, whose representa- 
tives were elected by the votes of women 
as well as by the votes of men, they 
recognized the right of both sexes to the 
equal protection of the laws and their 
equal representation in the nation. 
Woman suffrage is thus existent funda- 
mentally in the U. S. Constitution, and as 


long as that instrument is ‘‘the supreme | 


law of the land,” no State can “deny to 
any person within its jurisdiction the 
equal protection of the laws.’ (Sec. 1, 
Art. XLV., U. 8S. Constitution.) 

The question as to whether women have 
the right to vote is not to be settled by 
legislative action. (I believe, however, 
that Congress and the State Legislatures 
must be appealed to, in order to secure 
the enactment of laws which would pro- 
tect women in the exercise of their right 


| to vote.) Women were human beings long 


before the organization of any State; 
their rights as human beings were as in- 
herent in the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, the Articles of Confederation and 
in the Constitution of the United States 
as were the same rights of men. ‘The 


| adoption of these principles declared to 


ing that the U. 8. Constitution ‘Shad made | 


and should make no discrimination against 
women.”” Every lawyer in the Constitu- 
tional Convention knew that the omission 
of the word ‘woman’ did not exclude her 
any more than it would have done from 
inheriting under a will. The Indian‘s ex- 
clusion by name, because not taxed, 
proved this. (See articles by Judge 
Minor, and, notably, the article in the 
Arena for Dec., 1891.) 

The case is stronger for women than for 
black men, because the enslavement and 


| qualify or relinquish them. 
| of privilege can never lawfully deprive 


disfranchisement of black men was con- | 


templated and actually recognized by the 


U. S. Constitution (§3 of See. 2 of Art. | 


IV.) as wellasin the action taken upon the 
adoption of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, a plurality of one vote striking 
out the clanse which plead for the free- 
dom of that subjectedclass. The disfran- 
chisement of women was not seriously 
considered for a moment. 

To be a citizen of the United States 
argues the right to cast a ballot; suffrage 
is inherent in citizenship; women are 
citizens of the United States and, as such. 
are entitled, equally with men, to “the 
equal protection of the laws.” (U. 3. 
Constitution, See. 1, Art. XIV.) 

To give the grounds for this :—The Con- 
stitution of the United States was framed 
in a Constitutional Convention called for 
that purpose in 1787. It was ratified by 
the several State Legislatures and thus 
became the supreme law of the land. It 
is a fact, well known to special students 
of Constitutional Law, that the votes 
which sent up delegates to that Constitu- 
tional Convention from the State of New 
Jersey were cast in part by women. It 
is an equally well known fact that the 
members of the Legislature of New Jersey, 
voting to ratify the U. S. Constitution, 
were elected in part by the votes of 
women. Itis also a fact that the women 
of New Je:sey voted at three presidential 
elections after the adoption of the U.S. 
Constitution and the amendments thereto. 
It was not until the year 1807 that a law 
(by statute only) was enacted in New 
Jersey which unlawfully deprived the 
women citizens of their right to vote at 
ali elections held thereafter in that State. 
This law was unconstitutional because it 
was not only in conflict with the Consti- 
tution of New Jersey (into which even 
the word ‘male’ was not placed until 


the world that America stood for liberty 
and justice—for the right of all the peo- 
ple to self-government and to an equality 
of protection under the laws. The votes 
of men only placed the word ‘*male” into 
the State Constitutions. Men had no right 
to qualify the inherent right of women to 
the ballot nor to use the word ‘‘people” 
as meaning men alone. If women have 
inherent rights as human heings—as a 
part of the people—only themselves can 
And non-use 


any person of the right to self-govern- 
ment; the true basis of rights is the 
capacity of individuals. 

I believe that we do not need to work 
fora XVI. Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. I believe, in- 
stead, that ours is a question for the 
Courts and that it must go to the Courts 
for its solution. This mode of action 
would be not only the swiftest but the 
surest way of securing justice. The 
opinions of the nine men whosit upon the 


| Bench of the Supreme Court of the United 


States stand behind all organic and 
statutory law in this country. And just 
here I would say that I recognize the fact 
that conservatism and injustice exist in 


Courts as well as in Legislatures. ‘The 
principle of the judicial function has 


been and will often be radically violated 





in practice. Judges on the Supreme Court | 


Bench are like other men; they have their 
political beliefs, and are more or less in- 
fluenced or controlled by these, as by 
public sentiment and personal prejudice. 
When a man becomes a Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, he 
does not throw off these influences easily, 
ifatall. Often he is unconsciously con- 
trolled by them, or willingly yields to 
their demands. As far as the civil and 
political rights of women citizens are con- 
cerned, the execution of justice is only 
delayed until a broader and more reason- 
able public sentiment sways the wills of 
men in power. Our work must be to 
educate public sentiment. I profoundly 
believe that one way of doing this is 
through organization, and another way 
would be to secure a new decision from 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 
What better time for this than the year of 
a Federal election? 
SARA WINTHROP SMITH, 
Member Ex. Com. for Connecticut, 
National-American W. S. A. 
Seymour, Conn., June 25, 1892. 
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N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO, 


PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE. 


, PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE 


Fairbank's Gold Dust Washing Powder. 








LEE & SHEPARD'S NEW BOOKS. 


THE PRESUMPTION OF SEX. 

By Oscar Fay Apams. Cloth. Gilttop. $1.00. 
Some portions of this work first appeared in the 
North American Review, and was the cause of much 
discussion and criticism. The first published was 


“The Mannerless Sex,” which was followed by “The | 


Ruthless Sex” and “The Brutal Sex.” To the above 
the author has added “The Vulgar Sex” and “The 


Presumption of Sex,” and also an exceedingly Inter- | 


esting Introduction to the complete volume. 


WOOD NOTES WILD. 
Notations of Bird Music. By Simeon Pease CHENEY, 

Collected and arranged, appendix, notes and bibli 

ography, by John Vance Cheney. Price, $2. 

The author, an ardent lover of nature, devoted 
much time to the observation of the music of the 
birds in different portions of the United States. He 
being convinced that all music tn nature, animate and 
inanimate, gives out charming tones and forms pleas- 
ing melodic strains, using all the intervals of the 
aw gd and minor scales, in perfection of intonation 
and finish of execution, supports this theory by giving 
the songs of many birds in musical notation. Shortly 
after writing these papers, some of which appeared 
in the Century, Mr. Cheney, passed away, and the 
work has been edited by his son, John Vance Cheney, 
Librarian of the San Francisco Public Library, who 
has added a bibliography of much value, and a com- 
plete index. 


THE GOLDEN GUESS. 
A series of Essays. By Joun Vance CHENEY, Libra 
rian. Cloth, $1.50. 

Mr. Cheney, in this series of essays, shows what are 
the essentials of true poetry as determined by those 
whose literary pre-eminence gives weight to their 
opinions on the subject. And, having established the 
standard, the author proceeds to analyze some of the 
work of our leading poets, and to test their produc 
tions thereby. Every one will not agree with all of 
his conclusions, but all will concede that the author 
has studied the subject deeply and presents his views 
with force and vigor. 


GESTURES AND ATTITUDES. 
An Exposition of the Delsarte Theory of Expression 
By Epwarp B. WarMas, A. M., author of “The Voice. 
How to Train it, How to Care for it,” ete. With over 


150 full-page illustrations by Marion Morgan Rey- | 


nolds. Quarto. Cloth, $3.00. 


“A volume which discusses the Delsarte method 


with elaborate minuteness, and in a manner that sets 
forth its advantages with a clearness and a sieaplioiey 
that leave no excuse even for the student of the dull- 
est understanding to fail of comprehending what tis 
here taught. 154 illustrations of attitudes and gestures 
assist in emphasizing the instructions given in the 
text; and the book will be found of the greatest value 
and utility to speakers and actors who would attain 
to grace in movement, expressiveness in action, and 
ease in bearing.”’—Boston Gazette. 


THE NEW WORLD AND THE NEW 
BOOK. 
and Kindred Essays. By THoMAS WENTWORTH HiG- 

GInson, author of “Atlantic Essays,” “Out-Door Pa- 

pers,” “Oldport Days,” “Army Life in a Black Regi 

ment,” ete., ete. Cloth, $1.50. 

“The volume consists of an address delivered by the 
author before the Century Club of New York, in Jan- 
uary last, and kindred essays, all American to the 
core. dgnorarantp and patriotism are visible on every 

axe. ‘The New World and the New Book’ is sure to 
pe read by lovers of literature everywhere, and it will 
add to the reputation of Colonel Higginson as a master 
in the art of essay writing.” 


THE WOMAN’S MANUAL OF PAR- 
LIAMENTARY LAW. 


With Practical Illustrations especially adapted to | 


Women’s Organizations. By Harriette R. SHart- 
TUCK, President of the Boston Political Class. New 
Edition. Cloth, 75 cents. 

What the modern woman of affairs wants is to be 
able to express an opinion or argue a point in meeting 
with clearness and sensibility, or to conduct such 
meeting with order, and in accordance with — 
poy od pee ge ay A law. Nowhere will she be able 
to find such clear, concise, and practical information, 
on just such subjects as she needs to understand as in 
Mrs. Shattuck’s admirable little book, which should 
be in the hands of every woman who aspires to take 
an intelligent part in public deliberations or the work 
of ordivary clubs and societies.—Journal of “duca- 
tion. 

For Sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail on receipt 
of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 


10 MILK STREET. 











GOOD 
SENSE 


Corset Waists 


are now made in variou 


MEDIUM, and 
LONG WAIST 
for 
CHILDREN, 
MISSES, 
LADIES. 


Made in 


FAST BLACK, 


drab and white. 
Ail genuine have | 

Clamp Buckle at hip. 
Send for circular. 


FERRIS BROS. 341°Broadwa 


New Yo 
For Sale by ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 


Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
OPIUM :::: days. No pay till cured. 
DR. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon, Ohia. 





| EDUCATIONAL. 


PREPARATION FOR THE 


Institute of Technology 


IS A SPECIALTY AT 


Chauncy - Hall School, 


593 Boylston Street, Boston, ~ 


(very near the Institute). Reference is made to 


the Institute faculty. 
All the Institute courses of study are open to 
both sexes. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE ye °WwhhiGs 
FOR WOMEN, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. Offers 
raduate and undergraduate courses in Sanskrit, 
yreek, Latin, Mathematics, English, Anglo-Saxon, 
| French, Old French, Italian. Spanish, German, includ- 
ing Gothic and Old High German, Celtic, Hebrew, 
| History, Political Science, Physics, Chemistry, Biol- 
ogy and lectures on Philosophy. Gymnasium, with 
| Dr. Sargent’s epperstas complete. Fellowships (value 
$500) In Greek, Latin, English, Mathematics, History 
and Biology. For Programme address as above. 


Q WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, PENN. 
Opens 9th month, 9th, 1891. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
| college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical, 
Engineering, Scientific and Literary degrees. Health- 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine, 
shops, laboratories, and libraries. For full particulars 
address CHARLES De GARMO, Ph. D., President. 





West Newton English and Classical 
SCHOOL. 


The fortieth year of this family and day school 

| for boys and girls will begin on Wednesday, Sept. 

| 21, 1892. Preparation for Harvard, Smith, Welles. 
ley and other colleges, for scientific schools and for 

| business. Special attention given to character- 
building. Send for catalogue, or call Tuesdays for 
information at Nathaniel T. Allen’s, 

| West Newton, Mass. 

| 








‘A Bonanza for Writers ! 
TO WRITE OR NOT TO WRITE. 


Hints to Writers personally contributed by emi- 

nent authors. 

cerning all kinds of literary and 
journalistic work. 


A book of suggestions con- 


qnmemnne 
| Among the contributors are: William Dean How- 
ells, George William Curtis, Edward Everett Hale, 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Hezekiah Butter. 
worth, Oscar Fay Adams, James Jeffrey Roche, 
Edward W. Bok, Margaret Deland, Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox, Mrs. Frank Leslie, Abby Morton Diaz, 
| Maurice Francis Egan, A. Curtis Bond, Madeline 8S. 
Bridges, Marshal P. Wilder, Tom Masson, Fred. 
| Lyster,Charles Warren Stoddard, Brander Mathews, 
| Adrian Schade van Westrum, Edward S. van Zile, 
Louise Imogen Guiney,George Canning Hill,George 
Batholomew, Lucy Stone Blackwell. 


To Write or not to Write’”’ meets the accumulated 
and urgent inquiries called forth by a “Letter of 
Advice to Beginners,” with one comprehensive re- 

| ply. It specially meets the wants of young writers 
thirsting for literary fame. Price, $1.00. Sent post- 

| paid on receipt of price by THE CO-OPERATIVE LItT- 
ERARY SYNDICATE, 59-A Ames Building. 

THE CO-OPERATIVE LITERARY SYNDICATE crit- 
icises, edits and places manuscript for the author, 
and undertakes every sort of work between au- 
thor and publisher. Desirable articles are syndi- 
cated, thus securing to patrons a higher price than 
if sold to a single publication. Address 


Co-operative Literary Syndicate, 
59-A AMES BUILDING, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





GLASSES. 


MOST RELIABLE PLACE 


to buy your Spectacles, Eye 
Glasses, Opera, Field or Ma- 
rine Glasses. Artificial Eyes; 
largest assortment and low 
est prices in N. E. OPH 
THALMIC SURGEONS’ or 
ders a specialty. 


GEO. H. LLOYD, Optician, 


337 Washington St. Roston. 
Please note the 347. 


JANTED—Throughout New England, ladies 
\ and gentlemen of good social position. A 
dignified and elevating occupation. Art 
students especially adapted for this work. 
Streeter & Foster, Room 2, 171 Tremont 
Street. Take elevator in Crawley’s Store. 








D.LothropCo. sNewBooks 


MEN AND EVENTS OF FORTY YEARS. 
By Jostan B. GRINNELL. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $2.50. 


It might well be glory enough for one man to found 
& town in which not one drop of intoxicating liquor 
was allowed to sold. Eis personal influence was 
used, however, not only for prohibition, but for all 
the great refurms of the day. It was Mr. Grinnell’s 
parlor which sheltered John wnand his company 
when they were runes off fugitive slaves to Canada. 
He was the friend of Phillips, Sumner, Lincoln, Whit- 
tier and many other of our great men; the founder 
and supporter of Grinnell University, and one of 
lowa’s most valued and most famous citizens. His 
book js crowded with interesting incidents. 


JACK BRERETON’S; THREE MONTHS’ 
SERVICE. By Mrs. Maria McInrosn Cox. 12mo 
Illustrated, $1.25. 


This is a vividly realistic story of the Civil War as 
seen through the eyes of a boy whose soldier-father 
bound him to home-service during his absence. 
heroism of the wives and mothers left behind by ou 
brave soldiers, the nobility of character wrought ou 
in their children, are touchingly and beautifully 
shown in this story of real incidents and events. The 
poung people of to-day need just such books to make 
istory real. 


JOHN REMINGTON, MARTYR. By Paxsy 
(Mrs..G. R. Alden) and Mrs. C. M. Livixneston, 12mo, 
$1.00. 


The hero of this thrilling story is a brave, earnest, 
conscientious minister who has “the courage of his 
convictions,” and is not afraid to speak his mind, in 
spite of opposition, on intemperan.e and kindred 
evils. As a story the record of his life-work is full of 
interest, and as a means of grace it abounds in inspi- 
ration to all who are re ady to battle for the right. 


MARJORIE’S CANADIAN WINTER. A 
Story of the Northern Lights. By AGNES MAULE 
Macuak, author of “Stories of New France.” 12mo. 
Illustrated, $1.50. 


The delights of winter in Canada with its jolly 
sports and splendid carnival are graphically de- 
scribed. Many interesting bits of valuable historical 
information are also brought out in a telling way. 
While . ritten for young people, the story will imer- 
est older readers. 


MISS MATILDA ARCHAMBEAU VAN 
DORN. By Evizapetu Cumines. 12mo, 75 cents. 


The little girl who answers to this imposing bpame 
finds it hard to live up to the brave deeds of h r an- 
cestors, and her natural love of fun and her demo- 
cratic ideas lead her into some amusing adventures. 
She is a woman’s rights woman in miniature, and 
does doughty service in her small way. 


GULF AND GLACIER, The Percivals in 
Alaska. By WiLiis Boyp ALLEN, author of “The 
Pine Cone Series,” ete. 12mo, $1.00. 


The gay party of young people who heve camped 
out in the woods of Maine, and along the seashore at 
the Isles of Shoals, or among the mountains of New 
ey neg extend their excursion to Alaska, where 
they have some novel experiences. 


ITALIAN CHILD-LIFE. 
BROSI, 12mo, 75 cents. 


The author of this piquant story is well-known in 
Boston art-circles. She is a genuine child of the South 
and depicts life in sunny Italy in a naYve and fascinat- 
ing manner, as made up from her personal experi- 
ences. Her descriptions of fé@tes, games, curious 
customs and ways of working and living are delic- 
iously quaint. 


By MapDIetTa AM 


At the bookstores, or sent, postpaid, by 


D. LOTHROP CO., Pubs., Boston. 





KNITTED MATTRESS 
COMPANY, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patented Textile Fabrics 


QUILTED BY A KNITTED PROCESS, 





A perfect substitute for CURLED HAIR, and 
in many respects superior; it is always soft, never 
becomes displaced or ‘‘caked.”” We manufacture 
PADDING or STUFFING for all purposes, and 
where shape and softness are desired, it is superior 
to all other material. 

KNITTED STAIR PADS when dusty can be 


shaken without displacing any part, and are 
adjustable to winding stairs. 


KNITTED TABLE PADDING. Not injured 
by washing; protects polished tables better than 
the ordinary kinds. 


KNITTED FILLED MATTRESSES, Pillows 
and Bolsters of spongy softness. The filling is 
in one whole block or piece; no part can become 
displaced, 

KNITTED FILLING for CHURCH CUSHIONS 


made to size. 


KNITTED MATTRESS PADS. A great luxury 
in hot nights on woven wire beds without mat- 
resses, and the rest of the year by putting on top 
of mattresses, increasing the softness and making 
a level bed. 

Ask your Dry Goods dealer and Furniture 
dealer for such as you desire. 


Factory at Canton Junction, Mass. 
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BOSTON STORAGEQWAREHOT SE, 


West Chester Park, corner of Westlan venue. Stor 

age for Furniture, Pianos, Works of Art, Carriages 

Tranks, certain kinds of Merchandise. Separate rooms 

of all sizes with locked doors and substantial vavite 

for Silver Ware and valuables. For rates inquire at 

Warehouse. F. W. Linco.y, Genera] Manager. j 
Telephone No 268 Tremont 


— PRINTING | 


In aay quantity or quality at low rates. Printers of 
The Woman's Journal for 10 years. Estimates 
furnished for any class or style of printing. 

C. HH. SIMONDS & CO., 47 Frar klin Street, Boston, Mass 
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Letters containing remittances, and relating to 
the business of the paper, must be addressed to Box 
3638, Boston. Registered letters, or P. O. Money 
Order, or Express Co.’s Money Order, may be sent 
at our risk. Money sent in letters, not registered, 
at the risk of the sender. 

This paper will continue to be sent to subserib- 
ers unti explicit orders to the contrary are received 
at this office. 

NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken from 
the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-office—whether directed to his name or 
another’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 








MISSISSIPPI VALLEY CONFERENCE. 


A Conference of the Mississippi Valley suffra- 
gists, and the twenty-first annual meeting of 
the Iowa Woman Suffrage Association, will be 
held September 20, 21, 22 and 23, in Des Moines, 
in the Auditorium of the new Y. M. C. A. 
building. 

To this Conference, each State in the Missis- 
sippi Valley is invited to send delegates and one 
speaker. A large convocation is expected, as 
several States have already signified their inten- 
tion of being represented and taking part in the 
proceedings. 

The Conference and convention will occupy 
four days and evenings, the morning and after- 
noon sessions of Thursday and Friday, 22d and 
23d, being given to Iowa State work, with 
speaking each evening by members of the Con- 
ference. 

To the State meeting, officers of the lowa 
Association are delegates-at-large. County or- 
ganizations auxiliary to the State Association are 
authorized to send their president and one 
delegate-at-large. All local societies auxiliary 
to the State Association are entitled to one 
delegate for every ten members or fraction 
thereof. , 

Where not organized, the friends of equal 
rights are invited to meet and choose two or 
more of their number to representthem. All 
woman suffrage societies should without fail 
send brief written reports. 

Other societies in sympathy with the aims and 
methods of the Association are cordially invited 
to send fraternal delegates and take part in the 
deliberations. 

Mary J. CoGersHatu, President. 
Eviza H. Hunter, Chairman Ex. Com. 
Estevie T. Smitru, Rec. Sec. 
Newuie C. Fuiint, Cor. Sec. 





— 
HOME RULE AND WOMEN’S RIGHTS. 


At this moment, England and the 
United Kingdom are hot with discussion 
of ‘Home Rule for Ireland.” From Mr. 
Gladstone down, men are urging it, by 
speeches, by newspaper articles, by brick- 
bats and stones. Appeals are made to 
this country for money to fight its battle. 
Irish-Americans plead for it. A portion 
of the press seconds the cry for Home 
Rule. Even the Women’s Liberal Federa- 
tion agree to hold the bitter need of women 
in abeyance while they work for Home 
Rule. 

But nothing that is done to Irishmen in 
Ireland begins to compare with the injus- 
tice which is a constant factor in the case 
of women, both in the United Kingdom 
and in this country. Irishmen are voters 
on the same terms as Englishmen. But 
neither English nor Irish women have 
votes on such terms. Irishmen are mem- 
bers of Parliament. But women are 
never members of Parliament, and the 
Irish members of Parliament at the very 
last session voted almost in a solid body 
against the admission of women to the 
Parliamentary suffrage. Irishmen as 
members of Parliament can present their 
own cause and defend it. Women have 
no such chance. They are outside, de- 
prived of the rights which Home Rulers 
enjoy, and which they deny to women. 

It is urged that Ireland cannot elect its 
own judges, sheriffs, policemen and other 
officials. But women have no voice in 
choosing any of those offivials who will 
rule over them and deal with everything 
that concerns them, from the time they 
are born until they die. Irishmen suffer 
no wrong like that. 

The Iaw made by men clutches the chil- 
dren, and denies to mothers any legal right 
tothem. It deals with the personal and 
property rights of women, and leaves no 
loop-hole for them to get power to pro- 
tect themselves. 

The Irishman in Ireland has a legal 
right to his children. He has a voice 
equal to that of any other man in the 
United Kingdom in many things that con- 
cern his interests; and yet, with all his 
advantages, and all the disadvantages of 
women, the cry is for Home Rule, and to 
let women wait. 

On this side of the ocean, Irish-Ameri- 
cans who appeal for Home Rule for Ire- 
land vote against the political rights of 
women. In Massachusetts, for many 
years, women have petitioned for munici- 
pal suffrage, but the vote of the Irish- 
Americans, with very few exceptions, has 
always been added tothat of the American 
majority which defeats us. This year 
women went personally to a leading Irish- 





American in the Massachusetts Senate, to 
urge his support of the petition for munic- 
ipal suffrage. He was too busy to see 
us. We sent him letters and documents. 
But all the same he voted against us. Yet 
he is for Home Rule. 

There are editors who support the plea 
for Ireland and oppose that for equal 
rights for women. Where is the love of 
justice or the respect for fair play? 

Some day we shall have a cartoon to 
illustrate the facts in the case. On the one 
side shall be all those who call for Home 





Rule but who forget the rights of women; | 


every man of them with votes, and with 


the power the vote gives; and from the | 


mouth of each man shall issue the words, 
“Let the woman wait.” On the other 


side shall be the women, holding up in | 


their hands the legends, ‘‘We have no 
votes,” ‘No mother hasa right to her chil- 
dren,” ‘‘Wives are robbed of the use of 


their real estate,” ‘‘Wives may work and | 


earn, but they can make a will of only 
half of what they own,” etc., etc. 
This picture is made, historically. 
only waits to be printed. 
women do about it? 
waiting? What will men do? L. 8. 


> 


NEW LEAFLETS. 


Among the recent leaflets issued from 
the office of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL are 
the following: 

“Prepare for Suffrage’: A Circular 
Letter by a Virginia Woman. There has 
been a large demand from the South for 
copies of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL contain- 
ing this temperate and sensible presenta- 
tion of the question by Mrs. Orra Lang- 
horne, of Culpeper, Va. As an appeal 
from a Southern woman to other South- 
ern women, it will be found especially 
useful for work in the South. Price, 15 
cents per hundred. 

“How to Organize a Local Suffrage 
Association.” By Mrs. Mary E. Holmes, 
Galva, Ill. These minute and detailed 
instructions, by the president of the Illi- 
nois Equal Suffrage Association, showing 
just how to proceed when it is desired to 
organize a local suffrage association or 
political equality club, have proved as 
useful to inexperienced women as those 
cookery books which tell ‘‘just how.” 
This little manual has been published in 
pamphlet ferm in Illinois, New York, and 
even in Australia, by the friends of 
woman suffrage there. With the permis- 
sion of the author, it is issued also in our 
regular series of leaflets, in order to 
extend its usefulness as widely as possi- 
ble. Price, 15 cents per hundred. 

“Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights.” The 
magnificent address given by Rev. David 
Gregg, of Brooklyn, at the last annual 
convention of the New England W.S. A., 
is regarded as the finest presentation of 





the equal suffrage question that has been | 


| cannot be contaminated. 


for it can never find batiqueens among the 
chivalry of the South. We don't propose 
to have our fair sex dragged into politics 
and transformed into targets for office- 
seekers to aim their darts of ridicule at. 
It is the highest duty and pleasure of 
Southern manhood to bear the brunt of 
rough conflicts with the world; but his 


home is his castle, and the female occu- | 


pants his most treasured possession, and 
they shall and will be kept sacred and 
inviolate. 

Those third party leaders that have 
invaded the South can take their women 
stump-speakers back to Yankeedom; for 
in the eyes of all true Southern men, the 
room they occupy is worth more than 
any light that they can throw upon the 
political situation. We are not ready for 
such importations; and God help the 


South when the barriers of reverence and © 


protective privacy are torn from around 
our women. . 


The foregoing article is sent us by a 
lady of Lexington, 8. C., who writes: 
The enclosed is an insult to the women, 


his party, while some persons are still 
shocked if she takes the latter. It is a 
distinction without a difference. 

Charles Kingsley said, in a letter writ- 
ten to John Stuart Mill in 1870 on the 
woman question: 


You used, I doubt not, your usual wis- 
dom in opposing Miss *s speaking 
at a public meeting; and, as yet, but only 
as yet, I should think such a move prema- 
ture. That I think women ought to speak 
in public in any ideal, or even in any truly 
civilized society and polity, I need not tell 
you. 

England has completely changed its 
ideas in regard to the public speaking of 
women since then, and a similar and in- 
evitable change is going on throughout all 
English-speaking countries. To oppose 





| it is to play the part of Mrs. Partington 


and should be answered. A true woman | 


The women 


| South are not half as free as my slaves 


It | 
What will | 
Shall we keep on | 





made since Senator Hoar’s great speech | 


to the students at Amherst. It 


| 


covers | 


the whole ground, with arguments drawn | 


from Scripture, from social expediency | 


and from experience. Price, 30 cents per 


hundred. 
Address Miss C. Wilde, WOMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL Office, Boston, Mass. 


—s 
‘FEMALE STUMP SPEAKERS.” 


Under this heading, the Columbia (S. 
C.) Daily Register discourses as follows: 


The third party crusade in the South 
has brought about an innovation that 
will not meet with the approbation of 
our people. We refer to women becom- 
ing partisan politicians and delivering 
stump speeches. We have no personal 
charge to make against the females thus 
engaged; but they are out of their lati- 
tude while south of Mason and Dixon's 
line, and such a spectacle will drive away 
ten votes from their party where one is 
made. 

In the sunny South a pure woman is 
held in tender reverence 
above and beyond the reach of political 
excitement, and enshrined in a sphere 








were. 

The article probably was not meant as 
an insult, but its implications are cer- 
tainly insulting. In England, women of 
rank and of the highest respectability 
take a warm interest in public questions, 
and often speak upon them, without los- 
ing their womanliness or exciting any 
special attention or criticism. ‘The cus- 
tom of women’s speaking in public is 
growing, all over the world. Is there 
any reason to suppose that womanliness 
is less deeply rooted in Southern women, 
or respect for womanliness less deeply 
rooted in Southern men, than is the case 
with men avd women elsewhere? If not, 
why should a thing which has been 
found harmless to the women of England 
and Scotland prove fatally detrimental to 
the women of South Carolina or Virginia? 

Southern women have begun to speak, 
ang will continue todo so. Last Novem- 
ber, at a meeting in this city, addresses 
on the franchise question were made by 
ladies from South Carolina, Virginia, 
Georgia, Tennessee, Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, Alabama and Louisiana. Several of 
them were in the habit of addressing 
large audiences at the South, and none of 
them showed any perceptible loss of 
womanliness in consequence. A story is 
told of a lady who, being asked if it were 
true that her minister sometimes made 
jokes in the pulpit, answered in the 
affirmative, adding apologetically, ‘‘But 
then they are never very good ones.” No 
such mitigating circumstance could be 
pleaded in regard to these Southern 
women. They not only spoke in public, 
but they spoke extremely well. And not 
one of them had any tale to tell of perse- 
cutions such as befell the early women 
speakers at the North. Not one of these 
Southern women had ever been played 
upon with a hose while giving a lecture, 
as happened to the senior editor of the 
WoMAN’'S JOURNAL forty years ago; and 
pelting with cabbage stalks and rotten 
eggs seemed to be a thing unknown to 
them. An innovation is always regarded 
with disfavor at first, but, so far as we 
can learn, Southern men have not shown 
any such violent opposition to the public 
speaking of women as was manifested in 
the early days by the mob element at the 
North. The women have had to encoun- 
ter an occasional foolish newspaper arti- 
cle like the one above quoted; but even 
that only indicates, as our South Carolina 
friend sagely observes in her private let- 
ter, that the people who are opposed to 
women’s speaking “tare getting fright- 
ened.” This declaration that the innova- 
tion will never find favor at the South 





simply means, to those who can read | 


between the lines, that the innovation is 
finding more and more favor all the time. 
And it is small wonder. A Chicago paper 


| said a few days ago that those Southern 
| women who have ventured upon speak- 


placed far | 


where the tongue of criticism or calumny | 


cannot reach her. It matters not how 
poor or unlettered a Southern woman be, 
her sex forms an impenetrable armor and 
shields her from publicity. No true man 
desires to see our women invading the 
cesspool of politics, and displaying them- 
selves before mixed audiences and sub- 
jected to the partisan jeers of excited 
masses. 
band and father, and he does not sanction 
such an example set before his wife and 
daughters. 
feels that such a woman is unsexed, and 
it jars upon every chord of tenderness 
and refinement in his breast. 

‘No. Let these strong- minded women 
continue their public harangues before 
New England Puritans, but they are not 
wanted in the South. Such spectacles 
are repellant to our training and our 
nature. Our Southern men had rather a 
thousand times continue to wear the yoke 
of Wall Street bondage, and keep their 
women uncontaminated by contact with 
the rough world—keep them reigning 


It shocks his sensibility—he | 2 ; : 4 
| South, did so in the most lively way dur- 


ing in public have shown themselves to 
be ‘born orators.” A genuine talent will 
not remain forever buried in a napkin. 
Whether participation in polities is 
equivalent to entering a cesspool, de- 


trying to sweep back the Atlantic with 
her broom. 


It may be true that in the South a pure 
woman is now sheltered from political 
calumpy ; but neither there nor elsewhere 
can she be sheltered from the results of 
political mismanagement. It will not do 
to say that women must not touch poli- 
tics, while politics touch women at so 
many points. It isas though a man, ina 
mistaken spirit of chivalry, should refuse 
to let his wife lift a finger to do any 
house-cleaning, on the ground that the 
house was too dirty for her to touch it, 
and at the same time should expect her to 
go on living in that same dirty house, and 
taking all the unpleasant and unwhole- 
some consequences. As Mrs. Virginia 
D. Young, of Fairfax, South Carolina, 
said at a recent public meeting in Beau- 
fort: 


My sisters, how are you going about this 
work if you know nothing of the dirty 
‘pool of politics,” as our chivalrous (!) 
politicians are wont to call the science of 
government, around which we are to tip- 
toe, turning away our faces and holding 
aside our skirts, lest the mire bespatter 
us? Now, suppose we have a mud puddle 
in our back yard, from which comes a 
fetid odor that may give the typhoid fever 
to our children. Is it a wise policy to 
close our back doors and go sit on the 
front piazza and let the pest do its fatal 
work on those dear to us, while we hold 
onrselves aloof? Would it not be more 
unselfish, and therefore more womanly, 
to have that foul spot cleaned out and 
filled up, and stay the plague before it 
destroys our loved ones? Miss Frances 
Willard says, ‘‘Woman will enter every 
place, and whatever place she enters, she 
will make it cleaner and better.” Just so 
with those ‘horrid polls.’’ When we go 
there, we need fear no insult. Rowdyism 
will ‘“‘avaunt” at our presence, and the 
voice of blasphemy be hushed, as it is at 
the church door. A. S. B. 
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KANSAS REPUBLICAN CONVENTION. 


The Republican State Convention of 
Kansas adopted the following plank: 

We favor the submission to a vote of the 
people of an amendment to the constitution 
eliminating the disqualification of sex in the 
enjoyment of the elective franchise. 

The Topeka Capital of July 1 says: 

When the reading of the report of the 
committee on resolutions had been fin- 
ished, Senator H. B. Kelly of McPherson 
started the fight against the report, and 
especially against the equal suffrage plank. 
He held the floor for fifteen minutes, and 
in vigorous language warned the members 
of the Republican party that if they went 
off on side issues they would suffer defeat. 
He said: ‘We started in 1880 by saying 
that we believed in prohibition. ‘Then we 
went further and said we believed in in- 
terstate regulation of commerce; then to 
municipal ‘suffrage, and so on until we 
have included all the issues that could be 
raked and scraped. We started with St. 
John and Helen Gougar, and we ended 
with Jerry Simpson and Mary Lease. It 
may be well to make these laws, but let 
us make no specific indorsements of our 
measures. We are going to have a hard 
battle, and we don’t want to be handi- 
capped by any of these issues.” He 
roundly ridiculed the child labor law and 
the municipal suffrage Jaw, and said they 
were buncombe measures, and nothing 
less. ‘These local outside isms,”’ he said, 


| “have swamped the party and given food 


| pends upon the spirit in which any one | 


goes into it. 
take an intelligent interest in public 
questions, or to try in all legitimate ways 


| to secure the success of good men and 


This is the place for the hus- | 


queens at the family fireside, that they | 


beautify and adorn by their presence. 

If female stump-speakers must be made 
one of the adjuncts of this third party 
crusade, such a doctrine should and will 





be remanded back to its spawning place, 


good measures. 
having women take an interest in public 
questions. The women, both North and 


ing the war, and the men of their respec- 
tive sections have not ceased praising 
them for it yet. 
speaking that is per se objectionable? If 
so, Why so? No one would think it unbe- 
coming for a woman to express her 
thoughts on a political question to a 
dozen persons, or twenty, or a hundred, 
provided she spoke to them one by one, 
in personal conversation. Why is it any 
worse for her to express the same 


It is not per se degrading to | 


No one really objects to | 


Is it then the public | 


for the Farmers’ Alliance. Let us have 
these submitted as recommendations to 
the Legislature, and not as Republican 
measures to burden the party.” 

Colonel Blue took the fluor in defence of 
the report. He said: ‘I listened closely 
to the reading of that platform, and I 
think it one of the best J ever heard. 
[Applause.] This talk about being afraid 
of this platform is mere gush. Should 
we be afraid to submit to the people that 
which is right? [Cries, no! no!] As to 
the child labor law, | want to see the day 
when the early years of every child shall 
be devoted to school. ‘The laboring peo- 
ple of the State have demanded this law, 
and I am willing to go on the platform 
before the people and defend it.” 

Senator Kelley said: ‘In reply to the 
gentleman from Linn County, | must say 
I have the greatest respect for his judg- 
ment, when he exercises it, but when he 
is influenced by a catch-penny platform I 
have none. ‘There are declarations of 
belief in all parties, and when you go out- 


| side of those beliefs, you are endangering 


thoughts to the same persons all assem- | 


bled together? Yet almost every one 
would approve of her taking the former 


your party because of the lack of a little 
sense to know political policies from poli- 
tical balderdash. Woman suffrage, the 
child labor recommendation and similar 
things should be eliminated from the plat- 
form. I would not favor dodging any- 
thing, but let us adhere to fundamental 


course, especially if she spoke in favor of | principles of Republicanism.” 


Colonel J. R. Hallowell, of Wichita, 
said: ‘I never understood that we need 
fear in this Republican Commonwealth to 
submit to a vote of the people anything 
that is right and just. The gentleman 
tries to hide behind woman suffrage and 
child labor the true question at issue here 
that of the prohibitory amendment. It is 
an underhanded stab at that principle, 
Send the resolution back to the com- 
mittee, and you say to the world we are 
afraid to tackle these questions in open 
daylight. Why recommit them? Let us 
adopt them, and proceed to nominate a 
, man who will carry them out.” 


After further discussion, and some 
wrangling over a plank providing for 
irrigating the lands in the Western part 
of the State, it was decided to vote upon 
the platform section by section. The 
Capital continues : 


No objection was made until that part 
of the platform declaring for the enforce- 
ment of the prohibitory law was reached, 
It was adopted by an overwhelming vote, 
| and a tremendous cheer went up with the 
| announcement of the result. 

The only roll call required was on the 
adoption of the equal suffrage plank. The 
call of the counties was watched with the 
greatest interest. About thirty counties 
voted solid for the equal suffrage plank; 
less than a dozen were solid against it, 
and the others were divided. ‘The coun- 
ties voting solid for the equal suftrage 
plank were Atchison, Brown, Chautauqua, 
Cherokee, Cheyenne, Douglas, Elk, Ford, 
Franklin, Greenwood, Johnson, Lincoln, 
Linn, Nemaha, Reno, Woodson. ‘The 
counties voting against it were Edwards, 
Ellis, Gove, Kingman, Pawnee and a few 
others. It was thought at the beginning 
that it would be a test vote between the 
Murdock-Morrill combination and the 
Smith forces, the former being in favor 
of the whole platform, including the equal 
suffrage plank, while the Smith forces 
were supposed to be against it; but the 
roll call showed that the governorship 
did not enter into the question. When 
McPherson County was reached, Jim 
Simpson announced that the Smith dele- 
gation cast eight votes for the equal suf- 
frage plank and two againstit. Shawnee 
County voted eleven for and sixteen 
against. Saline County announced one 
for and five against, but J. G. Mohler 





{ challenged the correctness of the vote, 


and when the delegates were polled, five 
voted for and one against equal suffrage. 

The equal suffrage plank was adopted 
by a vote of 455 to 267. 


An unusual courtesy had been extended 
to the women on the previous day. The 
Topeka State Journal of June 30 says: 


Senator J. G. Mohler, of Salina, who 
has always had the reputation of being 
one of the most gallant politicians in 
Kansas, fully sustained that reputation 
to-day. He appealed to Chairman Martin 
on a question of privilege, something 
higher than personal privilege. He under- 
stood there were some prominent ladies 
in the city, and he thought they should 
have seats in the convention. 

A tal! delegate who stood near him 
shouted: ‘*They are here now!” 

The ladies in question, Mrs. Laura M. 
Johns and Miss Susan B. Anthony, had 
seats near the speaker's stand. 

Jerry Mohler did not lose his presence 
of mind. He turned toward the ladies, 
and bowing to them, he moved that the 
convention extend an invitation to the 
visitors to occupy seats on the floor of 
the convention, and agree to an amend- 
ment giving them the privilege of voting. 
This was received with loud applause, and 
carried without a dissenting vote. 

“Curley” Harrison, of Ottawa, got the 
floor, and said the Franklin County dele- 
gation did not think it courtesy to ask 
ladies to ‘tbe seated on the floor.” He 
thought they should have something bet- 
ter. ‘This brought out laughter and 
cheers. 


There were calls for Miss Anthony. 
As she advanced to the platform, she was 
greeted with cordial applause. Address- 
ing the delegates as “Gentlemen of the 
Convention,” she said: 


{ wish I could say “Gentlemen and 
ladies of the Convention,” as they do in 
Wyoming. Kansas is next to the best 
State in the Union. Kansas is next to the 
best Republican State in the Union, but 
Wyoming stands at the head, because 
Wyoming has established a republican 
form of government in which every citi- 
zen, irrespective of color, nationality or 
sex, has a voice. Kansas has established 
municipal suffrage, so Kansas is half as 
| good a State as Wyoming. It is not the 
| hour for you to be silent on any great 
principle of justice and right on which 
you have hitherto spoken. If you want 
to win back the honest, confiding men 
who have been cajoled and flattered into 
leaving your party, nothing will do more 
to bring that about than the adoption of 
an equal suffrage plank. If you will 
declare for the broad principle of equal 
justice to all, the best men will come back 
and register their votes with the Republi- 
can party. It is not the time for you to 
cater to the lowest elements of society in 
Kansas. In the forty years of its exist- 
| ence, what has made the Republican 
| party so successful? ‘The fact that it 
| stood for great moral] principles that fired 
the hearts of the best people of the 
| hation, especially the women of the na- 
tion. The Republican party practically 
| stands for equal suffrage to the women. 
| Every step for the enfranchisement of 
| women has been taken by the Republican 
| 





party; every vote in Congress in the 
interest of equal suffrage has been cast 
by the Republicans. Miss Anthony, with- 
| out mentioning his name, scored Senator 
| Ingalls for having misrepresented the 
best feeling ef Kansas, by ridiculing the 
efforts of the people of Kansas in the 
direction of equal rights for women. 
| Concluding, she said: I want you to send 
it out to the world that Kansas believes 
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in a free ballot and a fair count for every 
citizen that lives on her soil, women 
included. 

‘This is said to be the first time a woman 
has spoken from the floor of a Republican 
State Convention in Kansas. In the even- 
ing, a reception was given in the senate 
chamber to Miss Anthony, Mrs. Laura 
M. Johns, Mrs. May Belleville-Brown, 
Mrs. Elizabeth F. Hopkins, and the other 
Kansas women who were in the city in 
the interests of the suffrage plank. 

Kansas women express warm gratitude 
to Col. Blue for his spirited defence of 
the platform and of the equal suffrage 
plank. 
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SUFFRAGE AND CITIZENSHIP. 





In a recent number of the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL, the statement was made that 
‘the principle is well established that suf- 
frage is not necessarily the legal right of 
all citizens.” Miss Sara Winthrop Smith 
questions this. She claims that ‘suffrage 
is inherent in citizenship,” and that ‘‘at 
the very foundation of this government 
the right of suffrage was recognized as 
co-extensive with all classes of citizens 
then existing in the several States.” 

Suffrage has never been recognized as 
co-extensive with all classes of citizens. 
It is not the case now, and at the founda- 
tion of our government it was much 
further from being the case than it is 
now. No one has ever questioned that 
poor men werecitizens. Yet in many of the 
States all poor men were excluded from 
suffrage by property qualifications. There 
is no doubt that men who cannot read and 
write are citizens. Yet illiterates are 
excluded from suffrage in Wyoming and 
in some other States—to say nothing of 
minors, paupers, and idiots, who are 
citizens likewise, but who are not there- 
fore necessarily entitled to vote. It is a 
well established principle that suffrage is 
not necessarily the legal right of all 
citizens. ‘The facts are obvious. 

It was not my intention to enter into a 
discussion of the question whether women 
have the legal right to vote under the 
Constitution of the United States as it 
now stands; but, as Miss Smith has gone 
into this at some length, the other side 
ought in fairness to be presented. 

In this discussion, it must always be 
borne in mind that the moral right to vote 
and the legal right are two different 
things. We are all agreed that women 
have a moral right to vote. Whether they 
have a legal right to do so under the U.S. 
Constitution is a question on which there 
is a wide difference of opinion among 
advocates of equal rights. 

Let it be fully conceded at the outset 
that the U. S. Constitution is the supreme 
law of the land. If it gives women suf- 
frage, no State constitution can legally 
deprive them of it. Now, what are the pas- 
sages of the U. 8. Constitution upon which 
those who hold the opinion that it does 
give suftrage to women base their claim? 
In reading them, it must be remembered 
that the colonies meant to reserve to them- 
selves all the powers that they did not 
distinctly give to Congress; that they un- 
derstood themselves to reserve, and were 
understood by Congress as reserving, the 
power to determine who should exercise 
State suffrage within their own borders; 
that, in pursuance of this power, the 
different States established very different 
qualifications for suffrage, some of them 
excluding the majority even of their male 
citizens. The following are the passages 
relied upon to show that the United States 
Constitution forbids any State to exclude 
women from suffrage on account of their 
Sex: 


Art. I. Sec. 2. The House of Representatives 
shall be composed of members chosen every sec- 
ond year by the people of the several States; 
and the electors in each State shall have the 
qualifications requisite for electors of the most 
numerous branch of the State Legislature. 

Art. IV. Sec. 4. The United States shall 
guarantee to every State a republican form of 
government. 

Art. V. Sec. 2. The citizens of each State 
shall be entitled to all privileges and immunities 
of citizens in the several States. 

Art. X. Sec. 4. No State shall pass any bill 
of attainder, ex post facto law, or grant any title 
of nobility. 

Fourteenth Amendment: Sec. 1. All persons 
orn or naturalized in the United States and 
subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of 
the United States and of the State wherein they 
reside. No State shall make or enforce any law 
Which shall abridge the privileges or immunities 
of citizens of the United States; nor shall any 
State deprive any person of life, liberty or prop- 
erty, without due process of law, nor deny to 
any person within its jurisdiction the equal pro- 
tection of the laws. 

Sec. 2. Representatives shall be apportioned 
among the several States according to their re- 
S8pective numbers, counting the whole number of 
Persons in each State, excluding Indians not 
taxed. But when the right to vote at any elec- 
tion for the choice of electors for President and 
Vice-President of the United States, Representa- 
tives in Congress, the executive and judicial 
Officers of a State, or the members of the Legis- 
lature thereof, is denied to any of the male in- 
habitants of such State, being 21 years of age 
and citizens of the United States, or in any way 
abridged, except for participation in rebellion or 
Other crime, the basis of representation shall be 
reduced in the proportion which the number of 
such male citizens shall bear to the whole num- 
ber of male citizens 21 years of age in such 
State. 

Fifteenth Amendment: The right of citizens 
Of the United States to vote shall not be denied 





or abridged by the United States, or by any 
State, on account of race, color or previous con- 
dition of servitude. 

Iam one of those who think that these 
passages do not furnish the slightest 
ground for holding that women are 
already legally entitled to vote. ‘True, 
Art. I. says that the members of the U.S. 
House of Representatives shall be chosen 
‘*by the people of the several States”; but 
it immediately goes on to say that ‘‘the 
electors in each State shall have the qualj- 
fications requisite for electors of the 
most numerous branch of the State 
Legislature,” showing clearly that, in the 
minds of the framers of the Constitution, 
“by the people” did not mean by all the 
people, but only by those who had certain 
qualifications. 

It will hardly be seriously claimed that 
the constitutional prohibition against bills 
of attainder or titles of nobility forbids 
excluding any class of citizens from suf- 
frage. ‘There is a certain analogy be- 
tween exclusion from suffrage and a bill 
of attainder, or the right io vote and a 
title of nobility. The analogy makes a 
good illustration in a speech; but of 
course the two things are not identical in 
law. 

But the Fourteenth Amendment is what 
is mainly relied upon to establish the legal 
right of all citizens to vote under the 
Constitution. Women are citizens; that is 
admitted. But, if suffrage is one of the 
“privileges and immunities” necessarily 
belonging to every citizen, by what right 
are we allowed to rule out paupers and 
illiterates? Again, upon this theory, 
Sec. 1 and Sec. 2 of the Fourteenth 
Amendment would conflict hopelessly. 
According to this interpretation, Sec. 1 
means ‘‘No State shall deprive any citizen 
of the right to vote,” while Sec. 2 immedi- 
ately goes on to say that when any State 
does deprive male citizens of the right to 
vote, it shall have a proportionately 
smaller representation in Congress. At the 
time of the adoption of the Fourteenth 
Amendment, there were many laws in 
force which discriminated against colored 
people. The intention of the Amendment 
was to annul those laws, and to hold out 
an inducement to the States to make the 
negro a voter, by giving those States 
which did so a larger representation in 
Congress. But the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment did not compel any State to do so; 
that was done by the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment —short, clear and decisive. The 
advocates of equal rights tried hard, but 
in vain, to have the word *‘sex” added to 
the Fifteenth Amendment, so as to make 
it read: 

The right of citizens of the United States to 
vote shall not be denied or abridged ‘y the 
United States, or by any State, on account of 
race, color, sez, or previous condition of servi- 
tude. 

The decision in the Slaughter House 
case said : ‘The negro, having by the Four- 
teenth Amendment been declared to be a 
citizen of the United States, is thus made 
a voter in every State.” This wording 
certainly seems at first sight to support 
the doctrine that to be a citizen is neces- 
sarily to be a voter. But the phraseology 
of that decision must be construed accord- 
ing to the historical facts. The negro 
was not made a voter by the Fourteenth 
Amendment, but by the Fifteenth, which 
was passed for that express purpose, and 
which would have been needless if the 
purpose had already been accomplished 
by the Fourteenth Amendment. 

The decision of the Supreme Court in 
the case of Minor vs. Happersett was that 
women were citizens, but that suffrage 
was ‘‘not necessarily a privilege and im- 
munity of a citizen of the United States.” 
‘The later decision in the Yarbrough case 
did not reverse or in any way touch this 
part of the previous decision. Butin the 
case of Minor vs. Happersett the court 
had also declared that suffrage was a 
matter belonging exclusively to the 
States. The Yarbrough decision reversed 
that part of the previous decision, and 
held that persons possessing the qualifica- 
tions requisite under the State constitu- 
tion for electors for the most numerous 
branch of the State Legislature, possessed 
also, by virtue of the U. S. Constitution, 
the right to vote for members of the 
U.S. House of Representatives. This de- 
cision was clearly in accord with Art. I. | 
of the U. S. Constitution. But, since 


nearly all the States require that the | 
electors for the most numerous branch of | 
the State Legislature shall be male citi- | 
zens, this decision does not help the 
women at all. The only way of making | 
it do so is by drawing a distinction, as is | 
done in the article in the Arena,quoted by | 
Miss Smith, between the legal right to | 
vote and the legal qualifications for voting. | 
This distinction seems to me purely fanci- | 


| ful; for no one has the legal right to vote | 


who has not the qualifications for voting | 
required by law. 

Nor are we helped by Charles Sumney's 
remark that anything which was insuper- | 
able, like color of eyes and hair, could | 
not properly be a qualification. Here we 
are again in danger of confounding the 


! 

moral right with the legal right. Sum- 

ner’s words might be perfectly sound as 

a principle of ethics; but not as a princi- 

ple of law. Race is as insuperable as sex. 
| Yet people were for years excluded from 
| suffrage in most of the States on account 
of race, and their exclusion was not un- 
constitutional until the adoption of the 
Fifteenth Amendment made it so. 

The fact that women had suffrage in 
New Jersey when the U. 8. Constitution 





was formed, seems to me no proof that | tumes in New 





the Tammany Club of New York, said: “I cent more for a week or two difference in the 


believe that Independence Day should be | 
celebrated with zeal and enthusiasm by | 
the old and young in every part of our | 
land and in every condition of American 
life. No man, woman or child within the 
limits of American citizenship should for- | 
get or outgrow the sentiments related to 
the observance of the Fourth of July.” 
Mme. N. G. Felicie, dealer in ladies’ | 
French underwear and children’s cos- | 
York City, adopted the 


they had the legal right to vote every- profit-sharing system with her em- | 
where. We might as well quote the fact | ployees a year ago, and finds that it | 
that in other States at that time women | works well. 


Independent of their sala- | 


were not voters, as proof that women | ries, they are paid half the net profits of | 


of each State to determine its own quali- 
fications for suffrage. 

Art. V. declares that ‘the citizens of 
each State shall be entitled to all privi- 
leges und immunities of citizens in the 
several States,” and it is sometimes 
claimed from this that if women had the 
right to vote in one State, they had it in 
all. Yes, if suffrage were one of the 
‘privileges and immunities” necessarily 
belonging to all citizens; but it has al- 
ways been held that it is not so, and that 
every person is subject to the suffrage 
laws of the State where he resides at the 
time. Thus, until within a few years, 
Rhode Island had a p-operty qualification. 
New York had nove. A man without a 
penny was a voter at both State and Fed- 
eral elections in New York; but if he 
moved across the line into Rhode Island, 
he immediately lost both his State and 
his Federal vote. ‘To-day, Massachusetts 
has an educational qualification, and 
Rhode Island has none. A man who can 
not read and write is a voter in Rhode 
Island, but, if he crosses the border into 
Massachusetts, he at once ceases to be a 
voter. So a New Jersey woman in the 
early times would have ceased to be a 
voter when she moved to another State. 
So to-day a Wyoming woman ceases to be 
a voter when she moves away from 
Wyoming. 

Not only all the lawyers who are 
opposed to woman suffrage, but the great 
majority of the lawyers who are in favor 
of it, think the idea that women have the 
legal right to vote under the U.S. Con- 
stitution as it now stands is a mistake. 
After a careful consideration of the argu- 
ments pro and con, the present writer is 
compelled to agree with them. But a 
prolonged discussion of the subject would 
be useless. Probably there will always 
be two opinions on this question among 
suffragists, just as there were always two 
schools among the abolitionists, those who 
believed that slavery was contrary to the 
U.S. Constitution, and those who thought 
that the Constitution would have to be 
amended to make it unconstitutional. 


Miss Smith suggests, 
woman to make a new test case. We 
should then get a new decision from the 
Supreme Court, and have an opportunity 
to see whether they have changed their 
minds upon the subject. If they have, the 
matter will be settled much to the satis- 
faction of all suffragists. If not, we shall 
be thrown back upon other and more 
fruitful lines of work. A. S. B. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 
Twelve nurses have just graduated at 
the Training School of the Episcopal 
Hospital, Philadelphia. 





Ex-Governor Oliver Ames, of Massa- 
chusetts, that good friend of woman suf- 
frage, has been LL. D.’d by Brown Uni- 
versity. 

Judge Lippincott, of Jersey City, is still | 
in pursuit of those political superiors of | 
women who stuffed the ballot boxes to 
such an enormous extent. 

The total gifts to Yale the past year | 
have been $600,000. Total ditto to Har- 
vard during the same period, $500,000. It 
seems to have been a Yale year all around. 





Miss Harriet Hosmer has received some 


valuable portraits of Isabella of Spain, | 


which have delighted her because of their 
value in the completion of her Isabella 
statue. 

In view of the great demand for higher 


education for women, some of the alumne | 
of Catharine Beecher’s school at Hartford, 


Conn., propose to revive this once famous 
institution and make it a college. They 
would do better to put their efforts into 
strengthening some of the co-educational 
colleges. 

Among the Western Chautauquas, those 
of Beatrice and Long Pine in Nebraska 
and Lake Madison and Hot Springs in 
South Dakota are especially attractive. 
At each of these, a W. C. T. U. School of 
Methods will be conducted by Mrs. C. M. 
Woodward, of Nebraska, an earnest suf- 
fragist. 


Meanwhile, the best thing to do, as | 
would be for some | gestion, Sick Headache, Loss of Appetite, 





were legally excluded everywhere. The | the business. On her recent return from 
| convention which framed the U.S. Con- | Paris, she distributed twenty-five per cent. | 
stitution simply recognized the legal right of the profits in cash, deposited twenty | 


per cent. in the bank for the employees, | 
and set aside the-remaining five per cent. 
for a sick-benefit fund. 


A girls’ club, to be called “The Out- 
look,” will be organized this season at the 
Chautauqua Assembly, by Miss Mary 
Mather, a graduate of Smith College. 
Daily sessions of one hour for five days 
in the week will be held from July 11 to 
August 12. ‘Ourselves, Our Homes and 
Our Neighbors” will be discussed infor- 
mally. ‘The Woman's Club. conducted by 
Mrs. Emily Huntington Miller, will open 
on July 19, and continue daily until 
August 14. Household economics and 
education, mission and temperance work, 
health and hygiene and sovial ethics are 
the leading topics to be considered. Mrs. 
Emma D. Ewing will conduct the cooking 
school, and Miss Frances E. Newton, of 
Chicago, will carry on a model kinder- 
garten and a normal class in connection 
with it. 

The citizens’ committee of the National 
Encampment, G. A. R.,Washington, D.C., 
has appointed Miss Clara Barton chair- 
man of the committee to which it will 
refer all business pertaining to the com- 
fort and pleasure of the various organiza- 
tions of patriotic women who contemplate 
holding conventions, reunions, ete., in 
Washington, during the Grand Encamp- 
ment of 1892, and of the individual women 
visiting Washington at that time, in the 
name of the patriotic women of the city 
of Washington. Miss Barton extends to 
all women, and to the organizations of 
which they are members, a cordial.invita- 
tion to be present at the coming 26th 
National Encampment of the G. A. R., 
the 10th annual convention of the W. R. 
C., the 6th annual convention of the 
Ladies of the G. A. R., ete., upon Sept. 
20, 21, 22 and 23, 1892. 








A POINT FOR YOU. 


In view of what Hood's Sarsaparilla has 
done for others, is it not reasonable to 
suppose that it will be of benefit to you? 
For Scrofula, Salt Rheum, and all other 
diseases of the blood, for Dyspepsia, Indi- 


That Tired Feeling, Catarrh, Malaria, 
Rheumatism, Hood's Sarsaparilla is an 
unequalled remedy. 


Hoop’s PILus cure Sick Headache. 
— 


CHEAP BUT NOT ECONOMICAL. 


It generally lies with the horse-owner to say 
how his horse shall be shod, and what kind of 
nails shall be used in his shoeing. The smith 
will seldom refuse to accommodate his patrons, 
providing they are willing to pay him a reason- 
able sum for the work he is doing. 

To the horse-owners, therefore, we would sug- 
gest that they are neglecting their own interests 
in not insisting on the use of the Putnam Hot- 
Forged and Hammer-Pointed Nails. This will 
be apparent to every one on a little reflection. | 
The Putnam Nail is the only Hot-Forged nail | 
made by machinery in the world; the only one 
not sheared on the point; the only one which 








| Putnam Nail to the horse-owner is its safety and 
| economy. 


will not wear out the nail holes or honeycomb 
| the hoof, and that it will hold the shoe on until 


follows and imitates the old hand process ; there- 
fore it is the only safe nail to drive, as it cannot 
split or sliver in driving. The advantage of the 





| 
The owner of a valuable horse can | 


be sure that his horse will never be injured by a 
split nail, that the smooth edges of the Putnam 


length of time the shoes will stay on? 

Some blacksmiths have a mistaken idea of 
economy in regard to horse nails. They are apt 
to look at low first cost rather than final results, 
notwithstanding the fact that with cheap nails 
their reputation is apt to suffer, and they are apt 
to spend a good portion of their time tightening 
loose shoes. The fact that there are more nails 
to the pound of Putnam's than any other goes 
far to make up the difference in price, and the 
fact that every nail can be used brings the dif- 
ference down to a very small amount; but on 
the question of first cost alone, a blacksmith of 
any reputation should be willing to ensure him- 
self against liability of damage to fine animals 
through split nails, by paying the additional 
cent when he buys his goods. When yon visit 
your blacksmith’s shep again, examine the nails 
in his shoeing-box. If they have smooth edges 
clear to the point, they are Putnam's; if they 
show the marks of the shears on the edges near 
the point, they are the cold rolled and clipped 
variety, which are cheap from the nature of 
their process and material, dangerous and un- 
satisfactory. 

It costs more to make a table of mahogany 
than of pine. The Putnam Nail, being Hot- 
Forged (an expensive process) of the best 
Swedish iron rods, is expensive to make, the 
large quantity made alone bringing the price 
down to where it is now maintained. Economy 
in this case does not consist in Not paying the 
one cent extra, but in ensuring against loss of 
perhaps hundreds of dollars, by the payment of 
the smallest coin issued by the U.S. Government. 

Send for samples of Putnam Nails to THE 
PutyamM Nari Co., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 











Boston & Gloucester Steamboat Co. 


NORTH SHORE ROUTE 


TO GLOUCESTER 


AND RETURN. 
Round Trip, 75c. 


TEAMERS leave north side Central Wharf (foot 

State St.) week days at 9.30 A. M. and 2 P. M.; 
leave Gloucester at2 P.M. Sundays, leave Boston at 
10.15 A. M.; leave Gloucester at 2.45 P. M. 

The excursion boat leaving Boston in the morning 
remains at Gloucester about two hours and arrives 
back at Boston about 4.30 P. M. on week days, and 5.30 
P. M. on Sundays, thus affording passengers the op- 
pesteaty to reach home in desirable season after 

aving spent the day in a delightful ocean trip of 60 
miles along the renowned North Shore, a stretch of 
sea-coast which, in its beautiful and varied scenery, 
is unequalled elsewhere in New England. 

E. 8S. MERCHANT, Agent. 


Boston & Portsmouth S$. S$. Co. 


SNOW’S ARCH WHARF, 
No. 430 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 





John Brooks 


ISLES OF SHOALS 
PORTSMOUTH, 


Connecting at Portsmouth for the 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, 


York, Rye, Hampton and Old Orchard Beaches, Port- 
land, Dover, Great Falls, Lake Winnipisaukee and all 
points NORTH and EAST. 

Leave Boston, week days, 9.00 A. M.; Sundays, 10.30 


Fare, Boston to Isles of Shoals, 75 cents. Excursion 
tickets, good for return trip only on date of issue, 
$1.00; children under 12 years of age, 50 cents. Boston 
to Portsmouth, $1.00. 

Rates to other points sent upon application, and are 
guaranteed lower than by any other line. 


STEAMER PHILADELPHIA 


SALEM WILLOWS & BEVERLY. 


Leave Boston, week days, 10.30 A. M , 6.45 P. M.; Sun- 
days, 10.45 A. M., 6.15 P. M. 
FARE 25 CENTS EACH WAY. 

FINE MUSIC ON BOTH STEAMERS. 

Freight forwarded to Salem and Beverly at low 
rates. The Isles of Shoals are private property, and 
the proprietors will not allow any intoxicated or 
otherwise disorderly person to land upon the islands. 

Tickets and staterooms can be secured at 300 Wash- 
ingtan St. and at the wharf. 

W. E. PEARSON 


W. A. McCRILLIS, 
General Mer. 


General Agt. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


Fast Express Trains, 


— VIA— 


HOOSAC TUNNEL 


ROUTE 





it is worn out; while if a cheap nail is used, the 
| shoe is apt to become loose in a short time, with 
the consequent annoyance of a trip to the black- 
smith's shop every few days to get it reset. 

The difference in price between the Putnam 








SARATOGA. 


On and after July 4, 1892 (Sundays excepted), 


Leave Boston. Arrive Saratoga, 


| 

| 

ap nails does not exceed one cent on 

| and che P 9.00 A. M....DAY EXPRESS..........3.35 P. M. 
each animal shod, and who would not pay one 11.00 A. M....SARATOGA SPECIAL. .4.30 PM: 

11.30 A. M.....PASSENGER............ 7.30 P.M. 
| — 7 | Elegant Palace Parlor Cars. 
| 


ORVILLE L. LEACH ON 


AYER’S 


50 Large Cups for 20 cents. 


M.S. AYER: PROVIDENCE, Dec. 17, 1891. 

Dear Sir.—I have tried the “Hygienic Coffee” which 
one of your agents induced me to try, and I find it the 
best and most pleasing substitute for tea and coffee I 
have ever used, and think the man who furnishesa | 
drink which is free from the potsonous theine of tea | 
and the caffeine of coffee, and still allows the same 
pleasure to the palate, is a public benefactor. | 

As you are a “vegetarian” I trust you will read the | 
paper which I send herewith. 7 

Yours in public assistance. ORVILLE L. LEACH. 











Grover Cleveland, in his recent letter to 


Principal wholesale and retail grocers sell it. 


| Boston. 


Hygienic COFFEE. 


| 
| 
Prepared by M. S. AYER, Boston, Mass. | 


| Passenger Coaches and Baggage Cars through with- 
out change. 
| g#2 For Tickets, Time Tables, Seats in Parlor Cars, 
; or further information, apply at 250 Washington 
Sr., or at Passenger Station. Causeway St., 
3k. WATSON, Gen. Pass. Agent. 





WHITE CHAMOIS 
GLOVES 


That will positively wash in soap and 
water, at 


MISS M. F. FISK’S, 


44 Temple Place, 
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For the Woman's Journal. | other, for our house stood on rising 


UNSEXED. | ground. 
—— I was very young when we first began 
BU GRARRSSES SEREEES CoETEEe. _to go away in summer. Kitty had been 





ill, and the doctor said she would grow 

_ strong much faster in sea air. After that 
we went away every summer, almost 
always choosing a sea-shore place. 

I remember one time at Mrs. Frink’s, 
| down at the shore, mother came into our 
| room—Kitty’s and mine—just before the 

dinner-bell rang, looking sweet and cool 
“You long to lay unnumbered eggs, in her pretty white wrapper, and said: 
And rule the waiting throng; “Oh, children, if we were only at home, 
You long to lead our summer flight ; I needn’t put on that whaleboney gown 
And this is rankly wrong!” to go to dinner!” 
Cried he, ‘My life is pitiful ! But we never thought of staying at 
I only eat and wed, home. Mother never would go until the 
And in my marriage is the end; annual roses had bloomed; but then we | 

Thereafter I am dead! always started, and remained until the 
| middle or the end of September. 

We tried some new place every year, for | 
| Kitty and I thought this much better fun | 
| than always going to one place. Brother | 
_ Jack did not care where we went, if he 
| could have fishing and sailing, and all 
mother stipulated for was that it should | 
be near enough to th. city so that father | 
might come to us every eveuing. 

Kitty and I really were allowed to 
choose, and wefused to do the prospecting, 
which mother disliked and we enjoyed. 

We came to think it quite impossible 
that we could get through a summer with- 
| out our outing, and this was partly, | am 
| sure, because almost every one we knew 
| did the same. Mother used to shake her 
| head and say, “Oh,girls,when I wasy oung, 
/and we put our own nice, roomy houses 
| into summer rig, and then stayed in them, 
| how much more comfortable we were! 
| And how we enjoyed the little jaunts out 

of town of a day or two, or perhaps, once 
| in the summer, a week or two! Ilike the 
| old way best.” 
’ And yet, he had not sighed for eggs, | But we would try to persuade her 

Nor yet for royal mien ; | that this was only because it was the old 

He longed to be a Worker Bee, | way. 

meme te hee Gane. | One lovely evening in early June, father 

Pasadena, Cal. | ‘ : F 

came home looking tired and worried. 

After tea, when we all went out to the 

side veranda, I took Kit's arm and walked 

her off down the garden. I thought per- 

haps father would like to have a little 
talk with mother alone. 

I guessed the thing out correctly, for 
when Fit‘and I sat down in the summer- 
house—it was a perfect bower of roses— 
I told her that I felt it in my bones that 
something had happened, and that father 
| was worrying because he must tell us that 
we couldn't go away that summer. 

Kit said she wished I would find a better 
use for my bones than imagining such 
unpleasant things. But, as I said, I was 
right. Father had lost some money—not 
enough to do any real harm, he said, if we 
| lived a little more economically for a year. 

It was mother who told us, following 

us down the garden, and leaving father 
Jack was with us. 


It was a wild, rebellious Drone 
That loudly did complain ; 

He wished he was a Worker Bee, 
With all his might and main. 


“1 want to work !"’ he stoutly cried. 
Quoth they, “‘The thing you mean 
Is that you scorn to be a Drone, 
And long to be a Queen! 





‘I envy sore the Busy Bee 
That flits from flower to flower; 
I long to share in work and care, 
And feel the worker's power !”’ 


Quoth they, ‘This life you dare to spurn 
Is set before you here 

As your one, great, prescribed, ordained, 
Divinely ordered sphere! 


‘‘Without your service as a Drone 
We should not be alive; 
Your modest task, when well fulfilled, 
Preserves the busy hive. 


*‘Why underrate your blessed power ? 
Why leave your rightful throne, 
To choose a field of strife that’s made 
For Working Bees alone ?”’ 





Cried he, ‘But this is not enough, 
My momentary task ; 

Let me do that, and work beside; 
To work is all I ask !”’ 


Then fiercely rose the Workers up, 
For sorely were they vexed : 
“O wretch!"’ they cried, ‘‘should this betide, 
You would become unsexed !"* 
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IN SUMMER. 





BY JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. 





“T show you a mystery.” 

O friend, your face I cannot see, 
Your voice I cannot hear, 

But for us both breaks at our feet 
The floodtide of the year; 

The summertide all beautiful 
With fragrance and with song 

Sung by the happy-hearted birds 
To cheer the months along. 





| 

| 

And so the mystery I show 
Is this, all simple sweet : 

Because God's summertide so breaks | 
At yours and at my feet, 

We're not so very far apart | 
As it at first would seem ; 

We're near each other in the Lord; 
The miles are all a dream. 


| in the veranda. 
| When she had finished her story, mother 
| added: “I know you all love father too 
| much to add a feather’s weight to his 
| trouble, and now [ want you to be cheer- 
ful givers; to make him feel that we love 
him, not for what he gives us, but for 
what he is.” 

She went back to him, and we sat and 
| looked at each other for a minute. Then 
Kit and [ got up, and turned to go back 
to the veranda; but Jack put one of his 
long arms round each of us, and drew us 
back upon the bench. 

‘‘Now see here,” he said, ‘you're good 
For Death and Time bring on the prime | little girls. Your chief fault, which you 

Of God's own chosen weather, | will outgrow’, is your extreme youthful- 
And we lie in the peace of the Great Release, | €S8- Don’t go and hug father, and weep 

As once in the grass together. | on his neck. You mean well, but he will 
not really like it. Listen to wise counsel: 
just behave as if nothing had happened. 

Only. if you can do it without too much 
| muscular exertion, be a little more 





a 
TIME AND CHANGE. 


BY W. E. HENLEY. 


O Time and Change, they range and range 
From sunshine round to thunder! 

They glance and go as the great winds blow, 
And the best of our dreams drive under; 
For Time and Change estrange, estrange— 

And, now they have looked and seen us, | 
O we that were dear we are all too near, 
With the thick of the world between us. 


O Death and Time, they chime and chime 
Like bells at sunset falling !— 

They end the song, they right the wrong, 
They set old echoes calling; 





—_————_ ~oe———_—_—_— 


OUR SUMMER. RESORT. 


BY MARGARET VANDEGRIFT. 


| after we had all sat down at the tea-table. 
| For a second I did not know what she 


I shall ask you to describe the place to 
me. I wish you to do it, if you can, 
exactly as if you had never seen the 
the house before; and then we will de- 
cide. After that, I shall put the old frog- 
bank on the mantel-piece, and whoever 
makes a complaint or a disparaging re- 
mark about our new boarding-place must 
give the frog a cent. We will decide 
afterward what we shall do with the 
fines.” 

Kitty and I thought this would be fun, 
and at the moment it did not occur to us 
that mother had any idea beyond a little 
amusement to console us for our disap- 
pointment; but we saw deeper before we 
were done. 

“What did you think of the place, 
Peggy?’ said mother that evening, just 


meant. ‘Then I remembered. 

“Oh,” I said, thoroughly enjoying | 
father’s and Jack’s bewildered faces, ‘it 
seemed so much what we wanted that I 
just engaged the rooms, subject to a veto | 
from the higher powers.” 

“That was right. I can trust you. But 
I should like to hear just what it is like.” 
I thought for a minute, and then I be- 
gan, trying, as mother had suggested, to 
see it from the outside. 

‘*The house stands on a little hill, just 
outside or rather in the outskirts of a small 
town. There is a good deal of ground 
about it—an old orchard, and a nice big 
vegetable garden, aud an old-fashioned 
flower-garden, with quantities of roses, 
and a deep lawn with great trees cutting it 
off from the street. When you are once 
inside the gate, you might be miles and 
miles from anywhere.” 

‘“*A charming rural retreat it must be,” 
said Kitty.’ ‘“*But how about the house? 
Is it big or little?” 

"It's a large house, but if we come they 
will not take any other boarders; so we 
shall have it quite to ourselves—unless we 
choose to ask people to visit us; we can 
do that, whenever we like.” 

“That is an unusual privilege in a 
boarding-house,” said mother, with cheer- 
ful seriousness. ‘‘But about the town— 
is there anything unpleasant in it?” 

I had never thought of this before, and 
I had to consider a minute before I an- 
swered. 

‘*No, I don’t think there is; there are 
some narrow streets, of course, but even 
the small houses look neat and comforta- 
ble, with little yardsand gardens. There 
are two or three lumber-yards and saw- 
mills, I believe,—oh! and a box-factory, 
—but no disagreeable manufactures.” 

‘“*T suppose there is a river, then?” 
said mother. 

“Yes, a beautiful little river; it does 
not run very near the house—I think it 
must be a mile away—but it looks lovely 
from the veranda.” 

‘Any fishing, should you think, Peg?” 
a-ked Jack, with an amiable grin. I saw 
he had penetrated the mystery. Father 
had, too, but he did not say anything as 
yet. 

“Yes, I believe there is, and boating, 
too; I saw a number of little boats, and 
one or two canoes on the river,’ I an- 
swered. ‘‘I should think there might be 
shooting, too; I believe there are marshes 
three or four miles down-stream.” 

‘*You spoke of a veranda,” said mother. 
“IT am glad there is one. Is it a good 
large one?” 

**Unusually large; a nice wide ordinary 
one, part of the way, but on one side a 
great square room with a low wall and 


ing! ‘Then there is a summer-house, 
perfectly smothered with roses, and all 


the trees and bushes.” 





cheerful than usual. That's all [I mean 
to do.” 
We had been going to make a little 


People who came to see us for the first 
time often told us our home was charm- 
ng, and we always agreed with themin a | scene, but we saw how foolish it would 
modest way. have been. 

We lived in a large, old-fashioned house | appointed in not going away. 
in one of the country streets of a thriving | quantity of new fishing tackle, and 
little town, and as father owned this | nearly all the things to make a canvas 


house and three acres of ground around it, | canoe. We promised to do ax he said, if 


place before. 


Mother asked in a doubtful tone of voice, 
We knew that Jack was dis- | **Is the house too much shaded for health, 
He had a | 


do you think?” 


to let the air circulate freely «bout it.’ 


arches, and there are hammocks and easy- 
chaivs and little tables. It is really charm- 
sorts of shady little corners about among 


I was warming to my work; it seemed 
| to me that I had never really seen the 


“Not at all!’ [ answered almost in- 
dignantly; **the trees are far enough off 
£ J £ 





we felt secure from encroachments. The 
town might grow up about us, but it 
could not steal our lawn,with its beautiful 
old shade-trees shutting off the road, nor 
our orchard and garden at the back of the 
house. 

In old times the house had been a plain 
farmhouse, but grandfather had built an 
“L.” with six good-sized rooms and two 
garrets in it, and father had added two 
large bay-windows and a wide veranda, 
which, on one side, went squarely out 
like a room, the roof being supported on 
arches of white, rough-cast stone. 

Here we sat in summer, except on very 
stormy days. We had hammocks in the 
corners, and little tables for our work and 
books, arid plenty of chairs, and we liked 
it better than any room in the house. It 
looked iuto the orchard on one side, and 
across the town to the low hills on the 


“That's good,” said mother. ‘Now, 
about the rooins; what are they like?” 
‘They are delightful!” L replied, enthu- 
siastically. ‘‘A large one on the second 


| he would let us go. 

We drooped a little after father was 
gone the next morning, and felt almost 
vexed to see mother so cheerful ; but after 
breakfast, when we were comfortably | floor, with a good sized dressing-room for 
settled on the veranda, with a pleasant | you and father; one nearly as large, across 
breeze blowing and roses every where, we | the entry, for Kit, and two charming 
felt better, and were in quite an agreeable | third-floor rooms, very large ones, for 
frame of mind for the suggestion she was | Jack and me—you kuow Jack doesn’t 
going to make. 

*-You know, children,” she said, witha 
twinkle of fun in her eyes, “you were 
very fond of ‘pretending,’ not such a 
great many years ago, and I have been 





high places. I think it comes of climbing 
the apple-trees so much in the days of my 
youth. 

*Oh, I forgot! there is a bath-room on 


mind stairs, and | have a preference for | 


mattresses On wire-woven frames, with 
fat pillows, and pretty white spreads, and 
fine, soft blankets—quite different from 
any we've had in any boarding-house.” 
‘“*And you and Kitty need not share the 
same room this summer?’ pursued mother. 
“TI am glad of that, for I know you do 
not enjoy it, either of you. I have only 
one more question to ask. What did the 
proprietor say you must pay for these 
unusually pleasant quarters?” 

Father looked at us, smiling. 1 don’t 
know what came over me. I felt like 
choking, but I tried to laugh. 

‘*He said the pleasure of our society 
would be all the compensation he could 
think of taking!” I said; and then, be- 
fore we knew we were going to do it, 
Kitty and I had ‘*fallen on his neck,” and 
Jack, the superior, was shaking hands 
with him with ridiculous violence; and 
father hugged us all, and said nice things, 
and mother sat and beamed. 

That was the way in which the season 
opened for us; and although, of course, 
we did not continue at quite such a pitch 
of enthusiasm, there was enough left to 
last all surumer. 

Mother kept drawing little contrasts, as 
she found nice chances—she never forced 
them — between our present boarding- 
house and the various ones we had visited. 
And then, we took little trips away—there 
were plenty of early trains, and places 
that were nice for basket-picnics. 

Several of our friends stayed at home 
that summer, so that we could always pick 
up three or four girls and boys to join us. 
Father and mother went with us several 
times, and enjoyed it greatly. 

As for Jack, he was charming. He 
went with us whenever he could, and we 
always tried to go where there was fish- 
ing. He helped mother with her flowers 
in the long, light evenings, and coaxed 
father off for walks; and two or three 
times I caught him with his head in at the 
kitchen window, telling Hepsy how good 
her puddings and things had been that 
day, while she told him to “Go “long!” 
Now, of course, I am not so foolish as 
to think that every one has a home like 
ours—I only wish every one had! but I 
think the ‘moral’? would work in any 
home. So would the frog-bank, or one of 
those nice little earthenware jugs with a 
slit in it, that we used to buy when we 
were children. 

By the way, perhaps you would like to 
hear how much we found in the frog- 
bank, when we opened it at the end of the 
season? 

Just three cents !— Youth's Companion. 





~~ 
A RELIC OF BARBARISM. 


It is neither a rack nor a thumbscrew, 
a ‘‘maiden” nor a gridiron; it is an inno- 
cent-looking sheet of time-stained paper— 
a law document. It declares itself on its 
back to be an assignment of dower in 
William Sturtevant’s estate. It is dated 
October 7, 1785, and at that time was 
duly sworn to and entered in the registry 
office at Plymouth, Mass. Three signa- 
tures are affixed to it, those of the men 
empowered to set off Mistress Joanna 
Sturtevant’s duwer—in other words, her 
“thirds.” 

Being ‘appointed, empowered, and 
directed” so to do, they proceed to assign 
her first ‘*the four chambers and bed-room 
chamber and half of garet, taking it at 
the southerly side, and also a privileg in 
the oven and in the kitchen to wash in 
and bake in, and also a write in the seller, 
with the privileg to go to and from each 
and every place above mentioned, and 
also a rite in the dore way to lay fuel.” 

There is a touch of pathos in that item, 
poor old woman. We feel glad, at least, 
she was permitted to lay down her armful 


to her four chambers. When she was a 
bride, young and light of foot, she would 
not have minded it. But then she was 
not shut off to a portion of the house; 
the whole was hers to go where she 
liked. 

Observe with what care her right of 
way to the oven and kitchen to wash and 
bake in is set down. 

Otherwise,notwithstanding this *‘ write,” 


of fagots, and rest before toiling upstairs | 


She was also given the use of one-third 
of the corn house, the ‘‘south-east corner,” 
but her use of the barn was limited to 
one-sixth, being “half of the leanter and 
the mow over it”; and—mark again how 
carefully her rights are attended to—g 
privileg in the barn flore to thrash and 
carry in fodder, and yuse it to fodder jt 
out, and also a privileg to go to and from 
the barn to improve.” 

Did she have to keep strictly to the 
path thither, or was it permitted her 
occasionally to stray one side? 

A third of the orchard was also set off 
to her—the dear old orchard, with its 
wide -spreading trees, wherein she had 
so loved to walk after the day’s work 
was done, hearing the robins sing among 
the apple blossoms in May, and where 
she had watched the fruit come to its 
crimson and gold maturity for nobody 
knows how many years. It is not at all 
likely that her favorite seek-no-further 
and high-top sweeting and pearmain 
could have all come within the portion 
allotted her. Her feet must often have 
turned involuntarily in their direction, a 
movement checked by the thought that 
she was trespassing. 

She had her third of the ‘*meadow and 
parster lands” assigned, and also a por- 
tion of the cedar swamp —a valuable bit 
of property in those days. It was only 
the “improvement” of «ll these, however, 
that was hers; she could sell her right in 
none of them. When she died, her thirds 
went to the heirs who already had the 
other two-thirds; and these heirs may 
have been her own children, or, if she 
was childless, her husband's cousins 
twenty degrees removed. 

What an irony was that law which left 
to the ‘‘weaker vessel,” to the woman 
considered incompetent to have the 
charge of money, or even the guardian- 
ship of her children, the merest fraction 
of her husband's property! We should 
say, logically, that such a creature, so 
helpless, so incapable, should have had 
the amplest provision made for her. 

This time-stained document has been 
read at sundry times to groups of select 
young women. It is interesting to watch 
the changing expressions of their faces 
as its import dawns on them—incredulity, 
disgust, and a final burst of indignation. 

‘*You don’t mean to say that it is a real 
paper !”’ 

‘**You don’t mean to tell us that that 
was the way our grandmothers were 
treated when their husbands died!” 

‘Turned cut of doors, and poked into a 
corner !*" 

‘*Her own house, too!” 

‘*My dears, it was not her own house,” 
the reader mildly replies. ‘*A married 
woman could not own any property; it 
was her husband's house.” 

‘*Well, that’s just the same, isn’t it?” 

“In sentiment it is, but not in law; and 
when law and sentiment clash, the latter 
goes under every time —as it ought. 
Under that law, when a man died, his 
wife was virtually turned out of doors; 
it was the Christian substitute for the 
Hindu suttee; in many cases the latter 
would have been more merciful. But I 
err in speaking in the past tense, my 
dears,” the reader concludes. ‘This law, 
or one similar, is still in force in a large 
majority of our States.” 

Mistress Joanna Sturtevant entered 
into rest long since, and one can not help 
wondering whether in that land to which 
she has gone, she is reckoned as an indi- 
vidual, a unit, or as a fractional part of 
some one else, and so is entitled to one- 
third only of the heavenly inheritance.— 
Harper's Bazar. 





a ———— 


Eternal 
Vigilance 


|  [s the price of good health. But with all the 
| precaution we may take there are enemies 
| always lurking about our systems, only wait 
ing a favorable opportunity to assert thenr 
selves. Scrofula and other impurities in the 
blood may be hidden for years or even for 





she might have been shut off from any 
use of these privileges, unless, like her own 
barn-yard fowl, she could have taken a 
short flight thither. 

As she mixed her small loaf of brown 
bread, prepared her pot of beans, and 
made her modicum of pies up there in 
those chambers, so familiar, and yt 
unfamiliar in their later use, she must 
often have thought regretfully of the 


days when she had the use of the ample 
buttery, so handy to the oven—only a step 





each of the two floors, and a nice little 
bath-room, with hot and cold water, in a 
corner of the lower hall—out of sizht, 
but very handy.” 

**Did you notice whether or not the beds 
were good?" azked mother. 

“Yes, mother; they are excellent,. nice 


thinking of a ‘pretend’ with which we 
might amuse ourselves for the next six 
weeks. We can pretend that we have 
come here to board!” 

We looked somewhat aghast. 

**You can take to-day for the prospect- 
ing day,” she went on, ‘and this evening 





back and forth. But now, after all things 

| are ready,she must carry them laboriously, 

| one by one, down the stairs. The withered 

| old hands, worn and weak through hard 

| work, will be somewhat tremulous, and 

| the pumpkin pies will slop over—dear! 
dear! 


ease with which she did her baking in the | 


generations, and suddenly break forth, under 
mining health and hastening death. For all 
diseases arising from impure blood 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Is the unequalled and unapproached remedy. 
It is King of them all, for it conquers diseas@ 
It builds up in a perfectly natural way all the 
weakened parts, vitalizes, enriches and 


Purifies the Blood 

And assists to healthy action those importam 
organs, the kidneys and liver. If you need @ 
good medicine you should certainly take 


Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mas& 


100 Doses One Doliar 
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COST OF A COLLEGE GIRL. 


Elizabeth M. Howe, President of the 
Boston Branch of the Association of 
Collegiate Alumnz, under the heading 
“Cost of a College Girl,” gives, in the 
Boston Sunday Globe, the following inter- 
esting tabulated statement of charges at 
different colleges which admit women : 

AT CORNELL. 





The annual tuition fee is $100, and the | 


cost of living in Ithaca is estimated at 
from $3 to $7 a week. A deposit for lab- 
oratory work is required. 


from $25 to $75 per annum, and from $325 
to 8500 is given as ‘‘a fair estimate” of 
the yearly expenses of a student. At 
Sage College, the dormitory especially 
reserved for women, the cost for **board, 
rent of furnished room, fuel and lights,” 
varies from 35 to $6.50 a week. A stu- 
dent occupying alone one of the best 
rooms, pays $6.50 a week. ‘Two occupy- 
ing one of the less desirable rooms pay 35 
a week each. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 

A matriculation fee of $10 is demanded 
from citizens of Michigan, and $25 from 
students outside of the State. In addi- 
tion, an annual fee is required, which, in 
the department of literature, science and 
art, is $20 for Michigan students and $30 
for all others. Laboratory expenses are 
estimated as, on an average, $1.20 a week 
for each course, but vary “‘with the 
prudence and economy of the student.” 
Board and lodging can be obtained in 
private families for from $3 to $5 a week, 
and clubs are formed in which the cost of 
board is from $1.50 to $2.50 a week. ‘The 
average annual expenses of a student, 
including clothing and incidentals, are 
placed at about $370. There are no dor- 
mitories or commons connected with the 
University. 

AT WELLESLEY. 

The price of board and tuition, includ- 
ing heating and lights, is $350 ayear. Of 
this amount $150 is for tuition. ‘The stu- 
dents assist in the domestic and clerical 
work of the college, giving about three- 
quarters of an hour to it daily. 

AT SMITH. 

Tuition is $100, and the charge for 
board and furnished rooms in any of the 
college houses is $250 a year. Board can 
be obtained in private families at from 
$ito 89a week. Washing is 50 cents a 
dozen. Students in the laboratories pay 
the cost of the materials they use and the 
articles they break. 

AT BRYN MAWR. 

Tuition is $100. Other charges are item- 
ized as follows: Board, $150 a year; resi- 
dence in the college halls, exclusive of 
board, is $125, $150, or, in special cases, 
$175 and $250. The charge for board, 
residence and tuition is placed at from 
$375 to $500 a year. The charge for board 
and residence includes all expense of ser- 
vice, heating and light, except open fires 
and washing. ‘The charge for washing, 
at a dozen pieces a week, is $18 a year. 
Extra washing is at 50 cents a dozen. 

AT VASSAR. 

Vassar begins its statement of expenses 
with the declaration that ‘‘it is the aim of 
the college to avoid all extra charges in 
its proper work.” ‘The charge to all stu- 
dents who reside in the college is $400. 
This includes tuition in all college studies, 





board, heat and lighting, the use of a} 


furnished room, and the washing of one 
dozen plain pieces weekly. No charge is 
made for chemicals or for breakage in the 
laboratory. 

AT THE HARVARD ANNEX. 

Since there are, as at the University of 
Michigan, no dormitories or commons 
connected with the institution, the living 
expenses of a student are, to a degree, 
within her own control. Board and rooms 
in Cambridge are from $6 to $14 a week. 
The full tuition fee for the year is $200, 
aud in addition, students in botany, chem- 
istry, physics and zoélogy pay a labora- 
atory fee of $5 in each course. ‘The fee 
for a single course is $75, for a_ half 
course, $40. 


++ 


REV. SAMUEL LONGFELLOW ON WOMEN 
MINISTERS. 


At the annual meeting of the Alumni of 
the Harvard Divinity School, last week, 
when the question of petitioning the cor- 
poration to admit women was under dis- 
cussion, Rev. Samuel Longfellow, brother 
of the poet, said: 





This is not a question whether women 
Shall preach or not. That is already 
decided; women are preaching. Even 
tho-e who are opposed to the idea of their 
doing it, might at least allow that it is 
better that they should preach well than ill. 
We ure children of the century, the Zeit- 
geist is upon us; @ priori theory must give 
Place to experiment and verification ; and 
all must admit that this experiment ought 
to be tried under the most favorable con- 
ditions, else it will prove nothing. In 
other words, the women who are preach- 
lng or intending to preach ought to have 
the best preparation and equipment possi- 
ple. We believe that the best prepara- 
tion and equipment can be found in this 
Harvard Divinity School. Want of room 


certainly cannot be pleaded, with a grad- | 


uating class of four and a junior class of 
only twelve. 

I confess that, as an alumnus of this 
School, | am grieved and ashamed that its 
doors should be closed to earnest and 
intelligent women desiring to fit them- 
Selves for this high service. I am grieved 
and ashamed that they should be turned 
away and bidden to go to Meadville, 
which, with all its merits and all the devo- 
tion of its teachers, is certainly not so 
Well equipped; that they should even be 
Sent across the ocean to that school re- 
cently opened in Oxford, where already 
two American women have entered the 


The cost of | 
b : | the country. 
text books, instruments, etc., is placed at | be try 


| her city home. 


open doors. Meadville and Manchester 
New College rise up in judgment against 
Harvard Divinity School. Do you like | 
that? Put yourself in the place of these 
women; would you think it right that 
you should be denied the privilege you 
seek and need? 








——~§o—— 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


UNA AND THE LIONS. 


It was April when Una went to live in 
All the playground she had 
ever known was the tiny yard in front of 
Now, the change to the 


| budding, blossoming country fields was 





given without the patient’s knowledge. It destroys | 
the diseased appetite for stimulants and restores to 

the victim his 
Cure guaranteed. Sent by mail. Soldin Drug stores, | 


BROWN & CO., 105 Chauncy St., Boston. 


quite enough to set older feet and sadder 
hearts than Una‘s dancing for pure joy. 

There was one drawback to her happi- 
ness—one cloud in her clear sky. The 
house which her papa had bought was 
very old, and stood far back from the 
dusty road in a shady, flower- scented 
yard. This yard was enclosed by a high, 
wide granite wall, with a wide gateway. 

This entrance was guarded on each side 
by big stone lions. Now Una knew that 
these lions could not growl, or bite, or 
roar, or do any of the naughty things 
which real lions would do. Yes, she 
knew that quite well, but—well, she | 
couldn’t help drawing a very deep breath | 
when she came near the gate. She always | 
heaved a big, big sigh of relief as she 
skipped away on the other side. 

Well, the days flew by, and May came 
with buds and blossoms. One bright 
morning, after Una had danced down the 
grassy walk and sidled breathlessly 
through the gateway, she heard a chirrup- 
ing, so cheery and gay that she stopped 
short, and saw—what do you guess? 

Why, on the top of the head of the 
crossest lion, who had, sad to say, lost 
one ear, and had a big hole in his head 
where the ear ought to have been, perched 
two dear, sociable little sparrows! They 
were talking to each other in the merriest 
way possible. ‘They chirrupped and 
hopped up; they chirrupped and hopped 
down. ‘Then they put their heads to- 
gether and peeked into that funny hole. 
‘Then away they flew. While Una stood | 
in wide-eyed wonder at their daring, back 
came Mrs. Sparrow with a straw and Mr. 
Sparrow with a string, and flew straight 
to that very hole. 

Then away they went again, and came 
back with more string and more straw. 
When mamma came to look for her little 
girl, she found her almost under the nose 
of the lion with one ear; for what little 
girl would be more timid than a little 
helpless bird? 

She still felt rather shy of the less- 
favored lion, until, one morning when 
she ran out to her sparrows’ nest, what | 
should she see but four roly-poly 
sparrows ip a row on that lion’s head? | 
He was almost smiling, as they tumbled 
around and stuck their toes in his eyes. | 
At least. Una was quite sure that he 
smiled; and she never felt one bit afraid | 
of him again.—Our Little Ones. 





HUMOROUS. 


Schoolmaster—Scientists tell us the | 
moon is inhabited. George (from bottom 
of the class —‘I'hen where do the people 
go when thereis only half a moon?— 
Housekeeper’s Weekly. 





‘‘What have they wound up on that | 
sart?’’ asked the old lady who was visit- 
ing the fire-engine house. *‘Firemen’s | 
hose,” was the answer. “Go away!” 
she rejoined, indignantly. 


“You can’t | 
make me think than any firemen or any- 
body else ever had legs to fit those.” 


‘“*Yes,” said the man of ‘92 carelessly, 
‘swe let the Annex girls have the Sargent | 
prize these years. It pleases them, don’t | 
you know, and there are so few of the col- | 
lege honors that are opento them.” And 
the Annex maid he said it to merely | 
repeated softly, ‘‘Let!’"—Boston Trans- | 
cript. 

It created a smile in an uptown. house- | 
hold the other evening,when the four-year 
old baby read a story from a nursery vol- 
ume, improvising to suit her childish 
fancy. 
the good little girl wanted to help her 
mamma, and so she went out in the gar- 


|} den and took a high ladder and climbed 


up in a tree and picked the radishes for 
her papa’s dinner.”—New York Recorder. 





‘*WHEN your heart is bad and your head 
is bad, and you are bad clean through, 
what is needed?” asked a Sunday school 
teacher of her class. “I know—Ayer's 
Sarsaparilla,” answered a little girl, whose 
sick mother had recently been restored to 
health by that medicine. 


URED by BOSTON DRUG, a secret, safe and 
positive remedy. No taste, no odor. Chn be | 














»ower of resistance to temptation. 


Price 81.007 Sample Free. WILLIAM R, 


| 


This is what she read: ‘*And so | _ 


and Rescue work “Jn 
| world of New York. 
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and Paints which stain 
the hands, injure the iron, and burn off. 

The Rising Sun Stove Polish is Brilliant, Odor- 
less, Durable, and the consumer pays for no tin 


or glass package with every purchase, 








MEDICAL REGISTER. 


The only Regular Medical College in New 
England that ADMITS BOTH SEXES, 


COLLECE OF 


Physicians: Surgeons 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Next term commences Oct. 5th, 1892. Send fora 
Circular or Catalogue. 
Pror. CHARLES P. THAYER, M. D., Registrar, 


74 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Woman's Medical Co'lege of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


The winter session opens September 28, 1892. Three 
years’ graded course of seven months. Lectures, 
Quizzes and Practical Laboratory Work offer every 
opportunity for the medical student. The Hospitals 
of the city admit the students. For further informa- 
tion address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL and 


SPECIAL practice, 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to3 P. M. 
SATURDAY AND SUNDAY EXCEPTED. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY, 


Winter Session opened October Ist; ending May, 1892 
Three years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, Labo- 
ratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Students 
are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the Hospitals 
and Dispensaries of New York. For announcements 
and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 





DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 
Office, 2 Park Square. 
Cor. Boylston Street, Rooms 34 and 44, 


CHRONIC DISEASES A SPECIALTY, 


Especially those diseases which disturb the nervous 
system. Room 44 has been conveniently arranged for 
givag ELECTRICAL and VAPOR BATHS, 
simple or medicated, as the case may require, after a 
thorough diagnosis of the patient's disease (using 
Conant’s Cabinet). During 20 years’ practice she has 
found no one treatment, when judiciously given, 
equal to these baths for Neuralgia, Rheumatism, or 
Obesity. The Doctor is largely Electric in her prac- 
tice; also a thorough Medical Electrician. 

Advice given and remedies sent to patients out of 
town. Office Hours, 9 to 4 daily, Thursdays’ex- 
cepted. Take elevator. 





FOR SALE, 
AT NEPONSET PARK, DORCHESTER. 
Two beautiful New Houses, immediately oppo- 
site the proposed site of Park for Neponset. Neigh- 
barhood good, Prices low. Terms to suit buyers. 
Interest on all deferred payments only five per cent. 
per annum, 

. 84,000. House, No, 2 Blackwell Street, north side, 
15) feet west of Neponset Avenue, @ commodious and 
tasteful two-story house of ten rooms and ten closets, 
with all modern conveniences; front piazza, back ex- 
tension, two-story bay windows, cemented cellar, coal 
bins. furnace, range, set tubs, pantry, hot and cold 
water upstairs and down, open fireplace, china closet 
and sliding doors in dining room, gas fixtures and 
chandeliers ; sunny, cheerful, and bandsome; cypress 
finish below, elm and whitewood above. Lot 40 feet 
front by 80 feet deep, graded, sodded, paths made, &c. 
Good neighborhood guaranteed. This house is within 
five minutes’ easy walk of steam cars at Neponset Sta- 
tion. Thirty trains a day. Fare by package,7 cents. 
Time from Old Colony Station, Kneeland Street,8 to 14 
minutes. Horse cars, soon to be electric, pass within 
fifty yards of house to and from corner Franklin and 








| Washington Streets down town, and Neponset Sta- 


tion, each way every thirty minutes, fare 5 cents. 
Price, $4,000. Terms to suit buyers. Small monthly 
payments. Interest only five per cent. a year on sums 
unpaid. Keys next door with Mrs. Atwood, No. 4 
Blackwell Street. 

2. $4,800. Northeast corner Neponset Avenue and 


| Blackwell Street, a large, handsome house of eleven 


rooms and eleven closets, two stories and finished 
attics, suited for one family or for_two, tastefully fin- 
ished in cypress and whitewood. Large open piazza, 
back porch, furnace, gas fixtures, hot and cold wacer 
range, cemented cellar, stationary tubs, large pantry, 
sewing room or conservatory over front porch, all mod- 
ern conveniences, with corner lot 70 feet front on 
Neponset Avenue, by 65 feet front on Blackwell 
Street, containing 4,000 square feet of land. Addi- 
tional lots if desired at 2 cents a foot. Every room 
commands a pleasant view. Horse cars pass the 
house. Steam cars at Neponset Station, within five 
minutes walk. Electric motor promised next year. 
Thirty trains a day to Boston and return, fare by 
package 7 cents. Time from Kneeland Street Station 
to Neponset, 9 to 15 minutes. Possession given next 
September. 


Price, $4,800. Térms to suit buyers. 








Say cash - $300 
Ist mortgage, 5 vears, 5 per cent., - - $3,000 
| 24 mortgage, 6) monthly payments of 825) 
| -ach, With interest on sums unpaid at the $1,500 
rate of 5 per cent. a year. \ 
Total $4,800 


ALSO FOR SALE. 
POPE'S HILL, DORCHESTER. 

3. $1,800. No. 192 Neponset Avenue, east side, fourth 
house south of Pope’s Hill Street, ten large rooms and 
closets, five pia . all conveniences, high ground, 
fine view Dorch r Bay, good neighborhood. Lot 40 
feet front on Neponset Avenue, and 10 feet deep. 
This house may be rented forone, two or three years at 
$35 a month and water tax, with privilege of purchase 
at $4,800, on terms to suit buyers. Keys with Mrs. 
Moody, next door, No, 19) Neponset Avenue. 








TT e houses take cars for Neponset or Pope's Hill, at 
Kneeland Street Station, Old Colony R. R., at 8 or 9:40 
. M., 12:02, 12:30, 1:55, 2:25, 3:12, 3:52 or 4:22 P. M. 
Apply to 
H. B. 
3P 





BLACKWELL, 
ark Street, Boston. 








5,000 LADY AGENTS WANTED FOR 


DARKNESS AND DAYLIGHT. 


or Lights and Shadows of New York Life. 
A WOMAN'S thrilling story of Gospel, Temperance 
His Name” in the great under- 
By MRS. HELEN CAMP- 
BELL. Introduction 
By Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D. 
A wonderful book of Christian love and faith. 250 


remarkable illustrations from flash light photographs 
of real lift 
Wanted 


Bist thousand. 5,000 more Agents 
—Men and Women. 8200 a month. 
# Experience and capital not necessary, for We 
Teach All, Give Credit and Extra Terms, and Pay 
Freights. Outfit free. Write for Circulars to 


fi 
A.D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Ct. 











DANCER 


Nails that will 
Split, Sliver, Break, 


will seriously lame your 
horse by piercing the 
tender part of the foot, 
or by tearing the hoof. 
Such Nails are used by 
some blacksmiths be- 
cause they cost a little 
less than hand-made or 
Putnam Nails. They 
are NOT Forged Nails, 
as some unscrupulous 
dealers falsely claim, but 
are cold-rolled, pressed, 
cut or sheared. When 
iron is treated in this 
manner the fibres are 
separated, and, being 
driven into the hard hoof, 
is likely to split, sliver 
or break. 


_ This Charmin 
Colored Lithograph, size 21 x 13 inches. 
Blacksmiths in your town, with the nam 
in stamps for postage and 


THESE ARE THE NAILS THAT 


q 








SAFETY 


Putnam Nails 
are absolutely safe, 





The only Horseshoe 
Nail in the world that is 
Hot-Forged and Ham- 
mer-Pointed, precisely 
like those made by hand. 
They cannot split, sliver 
or break. tron rods are 
heated to welding-poin', 
then drawn under four 
hammers, and each nail 
forged separately, as in 
the old-fashioned hand 
process. A’terward they 
are polished and ham 
mer-pointed, completing 
a firm, stiff nail, with all 
the fibres of iron com 
pact. Seven Tons of 
Nai's are made every 
day, and sent to all parts 
of the world. 


8 Picture FREE. 
rice $2.00, or SENT FREE for the names of 


es of Horseshoe Nails they use. Inclose 10 cts. 


packing. Address the PUTNAM NAIL CO., Neponscet, Mass. 


LAME AND KILL YOUR HCRSES. 





\ 


Taken from Horses’ Hoofs in San Francisco, Cal.; St. Louis, Mo. Ch icago, Il.; Providence, R. I. 
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Dish Washer 


Is the only perfect Dish Washing 
Machine ever invented for the house- 
hold, and the only one in daily use in 
hundreds of homes. The only one that 
is guaranteed to do its work perfectly 
It truly merits the name, 


THE KITCHEN QUEEN. 


No home complete to-day without this 
Queen. Full descriptive circulars, testi- 
monials, prices; also $1,000 in Gold 
offer, sent free on application. If no 
agent in your locality, send for special 
offer. Give your address in full. 


Address 


THE STEVENS DISH WASH- 
ING MACHINE CO., 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


AGENTS WANTED. 


| 








Highest Award at Mechanics’ Fair, 1887 and 18%. 


CASTILIAN CREAM 


Removes Grease, fresh 
Paintand Ink from Woolen 
Clothing, Carpets, etc., an 
Gloss from Black Silk. 

An invaluable article in ever: 
household. Recommended an 
for sale by leading Druggists, 
Dry Goods Dealers & Grocers. 

Sample bottle by Mail, We. 
F.C. LORD, Agent, 

West Roxbury, Mas 








SPECIAL SALE OF ARTISTIC 


Paper Hangings. 


A large lot of the latest styles of Paper Hangings 
Borders, Dadoes, Picture Hangings, etc., retailing for 
one third less than any other store in Boston. 


T. F. SWAN, 


No. 12 CORNHILL, BOSTON, 


Next Door to Washington Street. 





Life of Anna Ella Carroil. 


SUBSCRIBERS WANTED for the Biography 
of Miss ANNA ELLA CARROLL, author of the plan of 
THE TENNESSEE CAMPAIGN. The work is now 
completed, and has been og ae by subscription. The 
Biography is written in the interests of Miss Carroll, 
and compiled from family and Congressional records* 
It may be ordered from the Woman’s JOURNAL Office 
Boston Mass., at $1.10 per copy. 


METROPOLITAN HOTEL, 


NEW YORK, 


Corner Broadway and Prince Street. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Most conveniently located to the business centre of 
any first-class hotel in the city. Accessible by horse- 
cars from all railway stations and steamer landings. 








| A CLEAR COMPLEXION, 


Beaut , Plumpness and Health 
TISSUE BUILDER 
beautifies the skin and feeds the 
tissues, preventing the shrink- 
age which produces wrinkles. 
Not a cosmetic, but a Natural 
Skin Tonic which most skins, 
hungry for nourishment, absorb 
like a sponge. Druggists, or by 
mail,$1. Send luc. for SAM PLE, 
with Lady’s paper illus, Seven 
Ages of Woman’s Life and devoted to the care of Face 
and Body. J. G. Brown, 47 Grand St., Jersey City, N. J. 


KENIG 








For the Relief and Cure of 
Liver Complaints, Biliousness, 
Constipation, Headache, and Piles. 
Any lady can take these as they are 


LIVER 
PILLS not mg ayy ame pellets. 
BROWN & CO.’S The best and most 


WINE OF COCA, reliable BRAIN 


AND NERVE 
lant. #1 a bottle. 


TONIC and stimu- 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


169 Tremont Street, and 77 Mason Street. 





BUNKER'S 


STRAWBERRY |; 
HULLER 1 
PAT. JUNE 18.1878 





SOUTHERN TEXAS. 


The Leading Real Estate Firm in Southern Texas. 
CorRA BACON FOSTER. ELLA HUTCHINS STEUART. 


Foster & Steuart, 


Members of the Houston Cotton Exchange and 
Chamber of Commerce, 
Real Estate Exch and C cial Club. 


Endorsed by the leading Banks and Busimess Firms of 
the State. 








146 Main Street, Houston, Texas. 


City and Suburban Property, Ranch and Timber 
Lands, Cotton and Sugar Plantations. Investments 





HILDRETH & ALLEN, Proprietors. 


made and values guaranteed for non-residents. 
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EXCITING SCHOOL ELECTION IN 
CALIFORNIA. 
SouTH PASADENA, JUNE 27, 1892. 
Editors Woman's Journat: 

To those of us who are nearing the 
end of life’s journey, and who remember 
almost the first petitioning of legislative 
bodies for a recognition of woman’s right 
to a voice in the government, the time 
seems long, and the prospect of success 
discouraging; and one often feels like 
giving up the struggle and letting the 
world trudge on in the old rut. But, by 
comparing the condition of womeu forty 
years since with that of the present, we 
find great reason to congratulate our- 
selves, not only on the greater opportuni- 
ties enjoyed by women, but on the proofs 
women are giving of their capacity to 
fill creditably positions of usefulness and 
trust. 

We have an illustration of the confi- 
dence which now exists in women’s 
capacity for public service in the recent 
election of school trustees in Ontario, 
California. It seems there was a serious 
want of harmony between the schools and 
the college authorities. The contesting 
parties were Mr. Holbrook, who had been 
a member of the school board since the 
Ontario schools were organized, and Mrs. 
Kendall, a teacher of experience. Mrs. 
Kendall took little part in the campaign— 
the most exciting ever held in Ontario. 
The canvassing was done by those who 
desired harmony between the public 
schools and the college. She had the 
support of many of the leading men of 
the place, of different denominations. 

Prior to the election, the following 
request was presented to Mrs. A. G. Ken- 
dall, signed by over a hundred voters: 


To Mrs. A. G. Kendall: We, the utder- 
signed, citizens and tax-payers of Ontario 
Schoo] District, respectfully request you 
to be a candidate for school trustee at 
the election Tuesday, June 7, believing 
that your election would be in the interest 
of a harmonious, economical and efficient 
administration of school affairs. 

Mrs. Kendall made the following reply : 
Messrs. A. E. Tracy, L. 8. Dyer, D. S Cochran, 

W. E. Collins, A. Piddington, G. T. Stamm, 

H. W. Jackson, A. F. Bates, E. DuBois, 

C. W. Eldridge, W. Mason, J. H. Owen and 

others : 

Gentlemen :—I am in receipt of your 
kind invitation, so generously signed by 
the people of Ontario School District, 
requesting the use of my name as a candi- 
date for trustee at the approaching school 
election. I am conscious of the high com- 
pliment you have paid me, but recognize 
in it an acknowledgment of women’s 
usefulness upon administrative boards in 
educational matters. For some years 
— to my settlement in this colony, 

was connected with the public schools 
of Massachusetts as teacher, and later as 
a member of the Board of Education in 
Nebraska, and hence always felt a special 
pride in our system of free public schools. 
As a patron of the Ontario schools, my 
interest is more thoroughly alive, and, 
while [ am not in any sense an aspirant 
for the position of trustee, should your 
voters so express their wish, I should feel 
it my duty to accept the trust. 


The day following the election, the 
Ontario Record said : 


The school election yesterday was the 
most exciting ever seen in Ontario. 
‘Teams were busy all the forenoon taking 
voters to the polls, and the vote was 
heavier than that of the entire precinct at 
the gubernatorial election in 1890. ‘The 
vote then was 249 for the entire colony ; 
yesterday 267 votes were polled below 
Tenth Street. A large vote was dug up 
in the cactus and hay-stacks down towards 
Chino, and the result was close. ‘The 
count progressed amid great excitement, 
first one candidate and then another 
being ahead. ‘I'he vote stood: Mrs. Ken- 
dall, 134; Mr. Holbrook, 133. We con- 
gratulate the district on the result, and 
predict that Mrs. Kendall’s course will 
be such as to set at rest all the feelings 
of alarm that have been excited. We be- 
speak for her the united support of the 
patrons of the schools, and trust that we 
shall all use our best endeavors for the 
steady improvement of our excellent 
public schools. 

MARGARET V. LONGLEY. 





- ~2 - 
MRS. CHAPMAN ON THE MAY FESTIVAL. 


Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman, in the Iowa 
Woman’s Standard, gives a pleasant ac- 
count of the May meeting in this city, 
which she attended this year. It is often 
useful to get a glimpse of ourselves as 
others see us, and there are in Mrs. Chap- 
man’s letter several hints by which we 
might profit. She says of the Suffrage 
Festival in Music Hall: 

This banquet interested me greatly, for 


it was a totally new feature of suffrage. 


work tome. Although it has become, as 
one daily paper said, ‘tthe corner-stone of 
anniversary week,” and is always largely 
attended, I believe it is not quite seif- 
sustaining. A large rent has to be paid 
for the hall, the caterer’s bill to be met, 
and something more paid to the Ladies’ 
Orchestra which discourses music during 
the evening. However, I am convinced 
it is money well expended. There is a 
congeniality and sociability found around 
a banquet board that is not found else- 
where, and the short, pith; speeches ofa 
programme of toasts are far more enter- 
taining and varied than any lecturer can 
possibly be. In sucha meeting there is 
more enthusiasm, good feeling and jollity, 
and it serves well as a means of rejuvenat- 











POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking Powder. 
of all in leavening strength. — Latest United 


Highest 


States Government Food Report. 


Roya. Bakino PowpeEr Co.. 106 Wall St., N.Y. 





ing one’s courage and hope. Iowa has 
not so many illustrious people to take 
part in such a programme as Boston has, 
but it has enough to make such a meeting 
a drawing one. Would it not be well to 
introduce something of this kind into our 
Western plans? 

One thing about the Tremont Temple 
meeting was impressed upon my mind to 
intensify a conviction which | have long 
held. Although the programme. with 
the exception of my own small part, was 
without doubt a most interesting one, I 
missed the music which it seems to me 
should always intersperse and enliven 
such a programme ; and | noticed, too, that 
the only decorations were two vases of 
lilacs. | perhaps should not have observed 
these things so pointedly had it not been 
for another fact. A few doors below 
Tremont Temple stands Horticultural 
Hall. The same evening ‘he suffragists 
held their meeting, the National Brewers’ 
Association opened their annual con- 
vention in this hall. It is never largely 
attended, but no convention representing 
business interests has greater effect upon 
American politics than this. Be it re- 
membered it is this convention that never 
fails to resolve against woman suffrage. 
A huge white banner, bound and draped 
with pretty evergreen, and announcing 
that the Brewers’ Convention was within, 
hung over the door. The hall, too, so 
the morning papers said, was elaborately 
trimmed, the perfume of flowers per- 
vaded thé air, and a fine orchestra fur- 
nished music. ‘The result was that the 
Brewers had a ringing report in the morn- 
ing papers which would lead the reader 
to believe they were a most delightfully 
aristocratic class of gentlemen. I should 
have felt satisfied with the report of the 
suffrage meeting, which in every paper 
was perfectly fair and respectful, had it 
not been for the contrast. While we 
had 1,500 persons at our meeting, and at 
theirs there were only about 200, yet 
their report appealed far more kindly to 
the public than did ours. 

I might think, too, that this might come 
from the mighty political power of the 
great Brewers’ Association, were it not 
for another fact. The same evening, 
John L. Sullivan made his first appear- 


Europe. He was received, so the papers 
said, with storms of applause and a 
crowded house, and a load of handsome 
floral pieces were presented to him from 
personal friends. The result was, the 
report of his meeting was twice as long 
as that of the suffrage meeting. Now, I 
do not believe prize fighting is more popu- 
lar in Boston than woman suffrage. It 
was simply because the reporters found 
more news in those meetings. The public 
is little interested in reviews of speeches, 
which are never satisfactory. In a meet- 
ing which consists of nothing but speeches, 
there is nothing from which to manu- 
facture a bright report. Soagain I say, 
we must learn to magnify our importance. 
Let us add everywhere to our meetings 
every feature possible that will appeal to 
honest sentiment, and through it arouse 
enthusiasm. I believe in the efficacy of 
flowers, flags, mottoes and music to help 
on in the reform. There is more senti- 
ment than reason in our opposition. Let 
us meet reason with reason as in the past, 


ment. Some people who cannot 
reasoned into a sense of equality can be 


other sentiment. Our method in the past 
in most meetings has been that of a 
minority defending an abstract principle. 
Let us instead make our meetings stand 
for the majority of the great army of 
Truth marching on. In other words, let 
us learn from political parties and from 
the Brewers some of their secrets, and 
not to be too modest and retiring in our 
work. Let us blow our trumpets until 
they shall be heard throughout the length 


have aroused every man, woman and child 
to join our army. 


—_—————_*on———— 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


City Potrnt.—The last meeting of the 
League for the season was held at the 
home of the president, Mrs. E. 8. Boland, 
on Wednesday evening of last week, and 
was purely social in character. The young 
ladies who assisted the League at the 
Suffrage Fair last December were the 
special guests on this occasion. 

The members were privileged to invite 
each a friend, and between seventy and 
eighty persons, conspicuous among them 
many young ladies in beautiful evening 
costumes, thronged the spacious apart- 
ments, which were handsomely decorated 
with roses. 





ance in Boston after his return from | 





but let us also meet sentiment with senti- | 
be | 


sung into it, and some who cannot be | 
sung into it can be ushered in by some | 


and breadth of the land, and until they | 
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WOMAN'S LAND SYNDICATE 
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Purchased about 2,000 lots last April scattered all over SOUTH WAUKEGAN, for $500,o00— 
$250 per lot. 


Business lots in South Chicago in 1880 sold for $359. 


now worth in some instances $29,000. 
$200 per lot. 


per lot! 
lots sold at $150 per Jot. 


Residence lots averaged about 
Same are now worth on an average $1,500. 

Business lots in Worcester, Mass., sold a few years ago at $350 
Same are now worth in some instances $25 000. 


Same are 
per lot. 


Residence 50,000. 


Same are now worth on an average $1,500. 


Business lots in Birmingham, Ala., sold a few years ago at $400 
Same are now worth in some instances $15,000. Residence 
lots sold for $250, and are now worth on an average $1,250. Each 
of the above are manufacturing towns, and have a population of about 


When SOUTH WAUKEGAN has a population of 50,000, our lots will be worth (based 
on what the above-named cities have attained) $4,375,000. 


50,000 POPULATION IS A CERTAINTY— WHY? 


In manufacturing towns each factory employee 
represents a population of five persons on an average, 
that is, women and children, and those engaged in 
mercantile lines and professions. 

The factories now located at South Waukegan are 
the Starch Works, Sugar Refinery, Washburn & Moen 
Co., Lanyon Zine Oxide Co., Morrow Bros. Manufac 
turing Co., and tne Nichols Chemical Co. 

It is estimated that these factories alone will em- 
ploy 10,000 people, and this alone means a popula- 
tion of 50,060. 

Fully a dozen other large factories are trying to se- 
cure locations here, and it is stated on good author- 
ity that the Clinton Wire Cloth Co. and C. E. Shep 
herd & Co, (both enormous concerns) have succeeded 
in arranging for their sites. 


The following is what the public think about it: 

Chicago Economist ; “Persons familiar with the sub- 
ject estimate that when the factories now located at 
South Waukegan are in operation, the total number 
of hands employed in the new mills will not be far 
from 10,000, which would mean a new population of 
pretty close to 50,000," 

Inter-Ocean; ‘* Consider the concerns to follow in 


the wake of the larger corporation as employing an 
equal number of hands, and the effect will be to con- 
centrate 50,000 posses at the place selected. With this 
nucleus growth should be rapid.” 

Lake County Post; “Itis now estimated, however, 
by those who know the most of the matter, that the 
increase of the population forthe next twelve months 
alone will be from 25,000 to 30,000,” 

Chicago Globe; “It is stated that when in full opera- 
tion the Washburn & Moen Factory will carry with ita 
population of at least 15,000 people.” 

Chicago Tribune: “The establishment of the Wash- 
burn & Moen Wort s, at South Waukegan, means the 
employment of 3,000 men, and the expenditure of 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. Besides this, a 
number of kindred manufacturing interests will 
ably follow the barbed-wire works. The Clinton Wire 
Cloth Company is said to be considering the advisa- 
bility of locating its plant south of Waukegan. The 
other important manufacturing interest to be located 
is the Nichols Chemical Company, of New York. 
This company has secured forty acres of land at 
South Waukegan, between the Outer Belt Line and 
the Northwestern Railroad, on the spur track, which 
has been built between these roads by Morris & Ganse. 


rob 








The new company will at once begin work on the 
plant, representing an « xpenditure of $300,000. About 
ten acres of land will be placed under roof at once.” 

Inter-Ocean; “South Waukegan has secured another 
great industry. The Nichols Chemical Company of 
New York, on forty acres of land acquired for the 
purpose, will erect a plant for the manufacture of 
chemicals, at a cost of several hundred thousand 
dollars. This is to be increased by additional expendi. 
tures as occasion demands.” 

Chicago Herald; “There are those who steadfastly 
believe that the population of South Waukegan 
witbin ten years will be increased to 60,000.” 

Chicago Evening Post; “It is quite safe to say that 
in this new town, which lies south of and adjoins the 
city limits of the Waukegan of the past, there will 
be 50,000 people in the next five years. The Washburn 
& Moen Company begin operations this fall with 1,500 
men; in a year 2,0 will be at work; in two years 
3,000, and at the end of three years there will be 3,500 
men engaged in making wire.” 

Chicago Graphic ; “The Washburn & Moen Compan 
are building immense works at South Waukegan, an 
the population, it is confidently predicted, will reach 
50,000 in the near future.” 


On these 2,000 lots we issue our Profit-Sharing Investment Bonds, which are now 
nearly all sold, and as fast as the money is received for them it is applied toward paying 


for the lots. 


After the lots advance in value sufficiently we will begin selling them, and the 


Bonds will be redeemed, and also one-half of all the profits will be paid over to the 


Bond-owners. 


Bonds are $10 each, and are Sold Only to Women. 


"Tas. B. Hoses, Pres. Commercial Loan and Trust 
Co., 117 La Salle St., Chicago, says :—"Il am personally 
a quainted with Mrs. R. A. Emmons, Manager of the 
Woman's Land Syndicate. Lalsoknow of her general 
reputation, and believe she isan honorable woman, 
possessing many qualities which fit her for manag- 
ing the business she has undertaken. The land is 
particularly well located, and is among the most 
desirable property around Chicago, and being located 
n ar the South Waukegan manufactories ought to 
make it sell well.” 


| GEN. SINGLETON, President Total Abstinence Life 
Association, #2 Royal Insurance Building, Chicago, 
says:—"I have investigated the Woman’s Land Syndi- 
cate, and have advised my wife to invest in their 
bonds, believing it will be very profitable.” 


Morris, GANse & Co., say:—“‘We can see nothing 
in the management and methods of the Woman’s 
Land Syndicate but what promises the greatest safety 
in the form of investment, and a handsome profit 
to the bondholders.” 


| the measure of its success.’ 


Joun E. RasTauy, Editor South Waukegan News, 
says :—“Aside from every Other consideration, Mrs. 
Emmons deserves to be ranked among the foremost 
women of her time. She has fearlessly carried the 
banner of womanhood into advanced territory, and 
shown that successful financial engineering is not 
veculiarly the province of men. The success of the 
Syndicate is assured. It oniy remains to determine 


OUR PROFIT-SHARINGC INVESTMENT BONDS 


Will be a source of great income. The mpwonsment De FI BSOLUTELY SAFE 


his advertisement appears this week in 
ARE GOING FAST. 


You can send a deposit, NO MATTER HOW SMALL. 


later. SEND FOR CIRCULAR; IT TELLS 


and there is no Iability. 


TY-SEVEN LEADING 


It ALL. 


3 ity 
PUBLICATIONS, and we think will sell the entire issue of Bonds. 


Say how many you want and we will consider it a sale. 


THEY 


You may pay for them 


MAKE CHECKS, DRAFTS AND MONEY ORDERS PAYABLE TO 


THE WOMAN'S 


LAND SYNDICATE, 


i6i La Salle Street, 


CHICACO, ILL. 


Mrs. R. A. EMMONS, Ex-Secretary Woman’s Lecture Bureau W. C. T. U., Mer. 


of violin solos by Mr. F. Kennedy, songs 
by Mrs. Anna C. Breed and Mr. B. F. 
Litchfield, piano selections by Misses 
Alice Baker and ‘Theo Goodrich, and reci- 
tations by Misses Haynes and Millie 
Woodbury Taylor. Refreshments were 


served by Cook, and the evening closed | 


with impromptu dancing. 


Concorp.—The League closed its regu- | 


lar working season June 24. We hada 
special programme for the occasion. Our 
State organizer entertained us instruc- 
tively with one of her admirable lectures, 
and was listened to with interest by all 
present. An informal debate followed. 
Some who came to express opposition 
found themselves disarmed at the close of 
Mrs. Dietrick’s address, and went most 
gracefully over totheenemy. A pleasant 
interchange of views upon various social 
problems was made, while our hostess 
saw that all were bountifully served with 
refresnments, both ample and delicious. 
It was none of the wafer and chocolate 
kind, but substantial, choice, delicate and 
refreshing. It is at this hostess’s home 
that we have had many delightful enter- 
tainments, from year to year, and I fear 
we are beginning to look forward to them 
as something permanent. 


I think our organizer (although 
y not know it) is booked for 
another lecture. A. H. B. 


=o —___—__ 


ETERNAL VIGILANCE 


Is the price of health. But with all eur 


precaution there are enemies always lurk- | 


ing about our systems, only ‘waiting a 
favorable opportunity to assert them- 
selves. Impurities in the blood may be 


hidden for years, or even for generations, | 


and suddenly break forth, undermining 
health and hastening death. For all dis- 


eases arising from impure blood Hood's | 


Sarsaparilla is the unequalled and unap- 
proached remedy. It is King of them all, 
for it conquers disease. 


Ao 
| NO OTHER Sarsaparilla possesses the 
Combination, Proportion and. Process 


which make Hood's Sarsaparilla peculiar | 


to itself. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 








| 
The Woman's Journal Parlors, 3 Park St., 


may be rented at easy rates for classes, small parties 
or readings. Both rooms, including use of camp 
chairs and gas,in the evening, or on Sunday. One 
large room on any day excepting Monday and Tues- 
day afternoons. 





After April 1st a few persons can obtain board 
with rooms at $4.00 per week. Less than a week, 
$1.00 per day. Address, Box 376, Arlington, Mass. 


A quiet, competent American woman, who has 
had experience in various lines of responsible work, 
wishes a situation either to take charge of the linen 
room of a hotel, or to do family sewing or light 
housework. Address, C. E. C., 22 Appleton Street, 


The entertainment consisted | Boston. 


We take a| 
| vacation until the last Saturday in Sep- | 
| tember. 

| she may 








FOR LADIES, MISSES, 


EQUIPOISE WAIST. 


CHILDREN AND 


THIS WAIST is a perfect substitute for corsets,and may be worn 
either with or without the bones, which, owing to the construction of 
the boned pockets, may be removed at pleasure. 

THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, 
boned and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under 
fulled piece is that of a corset front, so that a corset and a perfect bust 
support is provided within a waist. 
as made for Children and Infants, particular attention to the physica 
wapertiens and requirements of the growing little ones has been given 


INFANTS. 


In the Open Back Soft Waists. 





| in shaping the parts, and from the large variety of sizes, all ages can 
| be perfectly fitted from stock. 
| PRICES: 
Style 600, Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones..... ....... $1.75 
“ 6601. ye o ** Bone Front only........... 2.00 
| “ 603, “ Laced Back, Boned Front and Back.... ‘2.'°25 
| ** 610, Misses’ Whole Back, without Bones...... 50 
« G11, > o “Boned. +75 
} “ 621, Children’s without Bones.. “33 
“ 621, Infants’ “ sare ‘. +75 





PATENTED. 


child. 


DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING, 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measurement around waist over 
dress, and give it to us in inches. 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of 





| We shall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious gar 


|} ment. 


Waists sent by mail to any part of the U. S., postage prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not satis 


factory we willexchange or refund the money, if returnedin good order. Mention the WOMAN’S JOURNAL 





ae” One good Agent Wanted in every City and Town in the United States. 


CEO. FROST & CO., 3! Bedford St., Boston, Mass. 


Address 








THE 


BUSINESS 
| JUNE WOMAN *) 
yumBeR. JOURNAL 


CONTAINS THE FOLLOWING ARTICLES. 
“SEX IN BRAIN’’ (an article to refute an 
argument presented before the London Medical 
Society aguinst the liberal education of women) ; 
SKETCHES from a Student’s Note-Book; 
THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE VICTORY in the 
House of Commons; 
Biographical Sketches of the late Mrs. Emilie 
fracy Y. Parkhurst, Secretary of the Woman’s 
| Press Association of the Pacific Coast, and of the 
| late Midy Morgan, the famous woman stock- 
reporter; a Portrait and Biographical Sketch of 
Miss Marguerite Merrington of the New York 
Normal College Alumnae; Reports of the Annual 
Meeting of the National Council of Women, of the 
Annual Reunion of the New York Normal College 
Alumne, and of the reception given to Mrs. 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton by the N. Y.C. W.S. A. 
League. 
In this number, for the benefit of 


STENOCRAPHERS, 


is commenced a series of exercises showing the 
most approved type-writer form of a legal brief 
(compiled from the actual work of an expert Sten- 
ographer), a weighmaster’s certificate, and a fine 
specimen of display work, executed on various 
standard type-writers. 

see qpecial rates to Stenographers. $1.00 per year; 
50 cents for six months; 25 cents for three months; 
single copies, 10 cents. 


. ’ 

‘The Business Woman's Journal, 
| 120 Broadway, New York, 

/ Room 44, Seventh floor. 














TRADE MARK. 


















APLATE I 
Cemented with 








Major’s Cement 


IS THE STRONGEST 


For repairing china, glassware, furniture, vases, toy» 
meerschaums, books, tipping billiard cues, etc.; a re 
ceipt to make corn plaster accompanying each bottle. 

MAJOR’S RUBBER CEMENT for repairing rubber 
boots and shoes. Parasols and umbrellas of any ma& 
terial can be repaired by using a soft, old piece © 
rubber or silk for the patch; finest made for photo 
engravers’ use. 

MAJOR’S LEATHER CEMENT for repairing boots 
and shoes, putting tips on children’s shoes, for mend- 
ing belting, etc. 

MAJOR’S BEST LIQUID GLUE always ready for im: 
mediate use, for repairing furniture or any W 
work, and can be diluted and used as mucilage. 

For sale by all dealers, or mailed, 15 and 25 cents. 

Small picture cards and large card chromo cards 
mailed on application. 


A.MAJOR, 232 William St., New York Citv- 





C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 47 FranklinSt., Bostom 
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